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EVA D. KELLOGG Eprror 





ING a merry season 
. Joyous Christmas bells, 
What a tale of wonder 
Your sweet pealing tells, 
For one little Child’s sake 
All the world is glad.” 


Once more the Christ-Child story is to be told to 
the little children. 


That teacher will be most successful in the telling 
who can bring the little Child of long ago close into 
the every day life as a loving, helpful Presence, and 
not leave the little ones with the impression that the 
story is only one more myth or legend brought 
down from some far away time for the amusement of 
the hour. 


It is the little word day by day, the morning talk, 
the Madonna picture with others of a similar charac- 
ter brought into the school-room, the Christmas song, 
the stories of helpfulness to others and forgetfulness 
of self, the little plans for gift-giving and the 
delicious excitement of secresy about it, the “ make- 
believe” of Santa Claus and the traditional reindeers, 
which the children will understand to be a“ play ” 
affair just as the teacher does —all these ‘will make 
the entire month of December a delightful period to 
the smallest children — 7f the teacher knows how to 
bring all these things along one by one like string- 
ing pearls upon a silken cord. 


After all, it is a truism that must be repeated over 
and over again at the risk of becoming wearisome 
that every ideal purpose or plan for the school-room 
is “made” or ruined by the teacher herself. Plant- 
ing and watering never bring fruitage there unless 
the influence of the right kind of a teacher “giveth 
the increase.” As to what is meant by the “right 
kind of a teacher,” perhaps there is no surer test of 
the spirit and soul culture of the primary teacher 
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than the Christmas season. ‘The touch of mellowness 
that pervades the atmosphere of every school-room 
where the true Christmas feeling is growing day by 
day, cannot be “ put on” for the occasion. It is the 
reflex of the teacher’s own character, and character is 
of slow growth—the sum of the Christmas influences 
of all the years of her life. 


“While Shepherds Watched”* 


Like small curled feathers, white and soft, 
The little clouds went by, 

Across the moon, and past the stars, 
And down the western sky ; 

In upland pastures, where the grass 
With frosted dew was white, 

Like snowy clouds the young sheep lay, 
That first, best Christmas night. 


The shepherds slept ; and glimmering faint, 
With twist of thin, blue smoke, 

Only their fire’s crackling flames 
The tender silence broke — 

Save when a young lamb raised his head, 
Or, when the night wind blew, 

A nesting bird would softly stir, 
Where dusky olives grew. 


With finger on her solemn lip, P 
Night hushed the shadowy earth, 

And only stars and angels saw 
The little Savior’s birth ; 

Then came such flash of silver light 
Across the bending skies, 

The wondering shepherds woke and hid 
Their frightened, dazzled eyes! 


And all their gentle, sleepy flock 
Looked up, then slept again, 

Nor knew the light that dimmed the stars 
Brought endless Peace to men. 

Nor even heard the gracious words 
That down the ages ring — 

The Christ is born! the Lord has come 
Good-will on earth to bring.” 


. 
. 


Then o’er the moonlit, misty fields, 
Dumb with the world’s great joy, 
The shepherds sought the white-walled town, 
Where lay the baby boy. 
And oh, the gladness of the world, 
The glory of the skies, . 
Because the longed-for Christ looked up 
In Mary’s happy eyes. 
— Margaret Deland 
It is with pride and satisfaction that we present our 
beautiful supplementary picture to our readers this 
month. This is a modern Madonna, but one of the 
most beautiful in existence, and an ornament to any 
school-room. 


*By special permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Landmarks in History of 
Education IV 


A TRAINING TEACHER 


HE history of the education of a country gives the his- 
tory of its civilization. This has been clearly seen in 
the study of the educational ideals of China and Persia, 

and will be seen to be equally true in Egypt and India. 

The training and instruction of its youth has interested 
every people at all times, since in education has been recog- 
nized the sole means of cultivating national life. To the 
Egyptians it had even a deeper significance ; for to this 
people, whose cradle must be sought not in Africa, but in 
the Asiatic world, was given the high mission of being first 
in rank and time in the work of civilization. Persian educa- 
tion had for its stimulus the idea of the preservation of the 
state, the Chinese the preservation of tradition, thrift in this 
world, and no life beyond, while the Egyptians had their 
development along the line of their religious belief. With 
strong convictions that the spirit after long ages returned to 
its home in the body, that body and its preservation became 
the central and controlling thought. 

If the body was to be reinhabited, no part must be lost 
or destroyed. ‘Tombs as receptacles must be built, and all 
skill used in their construction. 

The Egyptians thus became essentially a building people, 
whose architecture was distinguished among nations for 
grandeur, massiveness and durability. The Greeks later 
surpassed them in beauty of detail, Gothic architecture in 
variety, but for the end in view—unity of purpose and 
design, combining painting, hieroglyphic, sculpture and 
architecture, so blended as to give phonetic utterance that 
would speak through all time, no other can compare. In 
38 harmonizing and utilizing art, the Egyptians stand 
alone. 

Every period must have its own inspiration, and every 
nation must think and speak in its own language, hence 
we have the pyramids— sublime symbols of the thought 
of ages long past. The Chinese built walls to shut out 
the world, the Hindoos temples for their gods, the monk 
monasteries, but the Egyptians built his own burial place 
and engages in war only to protect it, the entire life being 
spent in building tombs to last an eternity. 

Because the leading idea of this ancient civilization was 
preparation for death, the most important educative influence 
in the land was the death-court, which decided upon the 
merits of the life of each individual. It gave an ideal 
standard of living. ‘Those who approached in life this ideal 
were awarded the honor of being embalmed, and were con- 
sidered worthy to dwell in the “still kingdom of Amenti.” 
Necessarily this decided the whole trend of the scheme of 
education, and priests were the teachers. 

The repertoire included reading, writing, arithmetic, taught 

mechanically from the abacus, which was nearly the same 
as the modern numeral frame, geometry, surveying, mensur- 
ation and civil engineering. Reading and writing were 
taught to the higher class artisans from necessity as the 
engraving on tombs, and walls of temples, must be done by 
workmen who knew something of literature. Descriptions 
of wars waged were sometimes written in verse on temple 
walls, and monuments abound in astronomical representa- 
tions. Personal ornaments were made, suggestive of this 
science. Circlets of gold were worn about the neck, on 
which skilled hands had traced the signs of the zodiac. 
_ The old Nile stream was itself a great factor in education, 
and the legend is that the inundations gave rise to the art, 
and this to the science, of geometry. It also taught the 
necessity for astronomical knowledge, and the calendars of 
their festivals, which have been translated, confirm the 
reported progress in astronomy. This wonderful river, that 
has won a vast and ever enlarging valley from the desert, 
annually changed the appearance of the country. Disturb- 
ances arose as to landmarks difficult to adjust without 
measurements. 

In the education of the various ranks of society, no par- 
ticular rules obtained, Each parent chose for his chil- 
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dren the degree of education he deemed most suitable to their 
future mode of life and occupation. ‘Fhe rigid severity 
separating society into classes did not prevail to the extent 
found in other Oriental countries. Neither birth nor other 
circumstance hampered the rising career of the clever, and 
on the tombs of many who rose to greatness was inscribed 
as a mark of honor, “ His ancestors were unknown people.” 
Admission to the highest or priestly class, however, was only 
by inheritance.. At the age of six or eight years, children 
of marked intelligence, even in the lower ranks were placed 
under a pedagogue for instruction in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, the writing being the hieroglyphic invented by 
the Egyptians. At ten the promising pupils were withdrawn 
from the pedagogue, and placed with a “scribe,’’ and the 
weary work of learning to be a “learned scribe”’ was begun. 

This work was not unlike our own in certain respects. 
Letters, circulars, accounts and legal documents were 
copied and re-copied, the master inserting omitted words, 
correcting orthography, and making again hieroglyphics 
unskilfully formed. When the stage of training in the 
mechanics of literary accomplishment was passed, the pupil 
was a “scribe” and able to undertake original work. In 
the higher sense of the word, only the favored classes, 
priest, kings, warriors, and their families had any education. 
The learned nobility studied natural history, medicine, law, 
history, astronomy, and all known forms of mathematics. 
The priests formed, ruled and guided the king and his 
subjects. 


The youth were early accustomed to strict obedience, and 
respect for the aged. They were not permitted to hear or 
see the wrong, vulgar, or profane, whence comes our maxim, 
“Emphasize the positive and good ; ignore the negative and 
bad.” “In song, ode, or dance,” only the pure was pre- 
sented. Music and gymnastics, while not entirely wanting, 
formed no conspicuous part in education. 

The highest reverence for the priesthood, which had 
raised their civil institutions, and advancement high above 
all other nations, was carefully instilled, as well as regard for 
the usages of tradition. As to school means, we are told 
arithmetic was presented as concretely as to-day. To the 
youngest children it was taught by means of games and 
plays. Trade value was taught with pieces of exchange, not 
unlike the use made of toy money in the modern school. 
Teachers to-day exercise their children in naming or num- 
bering groups of objects at sight without counting, a means 
emphasized in, “The True Order of Studies,’ more than a 
quarter of a century ago, and we may well exclaim, “ There 
is no new thing under the sun,” when we find that this 
device was borrowed from ‘the land of darkness.’’ Grains 
of corn or wheat were held in the hand and little Egyptians 
allowed to name at sight the number of grains. 


Plato both praised and criticised the mathematical instruc- 
tion of this people—the criticism having reference to the 
fact that progress in the science was so largely based upon 
utilitarian foundations —a criticism whose echo is notunheard 
in our best American schools. Yet, many Greeks received 
great inspiration from these pioneers in the evolution of 
mathematics, the first knowledge of geometry obtained by 
Thales and Pythagoras being from the schools of the Egyp- 
tians. The property of the right-angled triangle supposed 
to have originated with Pythagoras was known to the earliest 
Egyptians, Hindoos, and Chinese. 

Is it possible to invest this ancient land with a living 
interest? ‘To make children feel the friendship and child- 
hood of Egyptian youth? To see the little dusky boys and 
girls playing games with hoops, balls, dolls, — grace hoops. 
which we have but poorly copied, battledoor and shuttle- 
cock? Ninepins, checkers and chess, were also favorite 
games. Even the kings played draughts, and a wonderful 
board said to have been used by a Pharaoh is now m the 
Louvre in Paris. 


It is both the privilege and the duty of the teacher at the 
opening of a new study, to gather up the interesting pc ints 
in the history of that subject and carry the minds ot her 
pupils back to its beginnings. For what can so well interpret 
any fruit as its own growth and development from seed time 
to harvest? Strip arithmetic, form study, drawing, geom- 
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etry and literature of their history, and the very nerve-sys- 
tem of the course of study is destroyed. Let us then, try to 
give each line of thought its own peculiar setting, each word 
its own emphasis, so that at their suggestion, a whole train 
of delightful associations and images arise. 

The boy or girl modeling a pylon without knowledge of 
its history and purpose might as well be drawing a diagram 
on which to place sentences from the Iliad, not knowing 
their meaning or origin. 

Plato said, the man of culture was he who surveyed all 
time and all space, and the pupil who draws or models the 
lotus, haunted at the same time with his own half dream 
images of the land of the lotus, is well started on the path 
to culture. The lesson in historic ornament which precedes 
the drawing or modeling may be full of history, geography and 
literature ; the lesson in paper folding may become a rich 
chapter from the life of Pythagoras, and make, ‘“ The square 
described on the hypotenuse of the right-angled triangle,” a 
joy forever. 

Truth is fairer to the soul than artificial signs to the 
senses. No teaching can be truly educating, and no instruc- 
tion useful that does not train the understanding, kindle 
aspiration, and make the symbol glow with the meaning it 
was meant to convey. 

The most interesting phase of child study, is discovering 
what is in the mind of the child and how it came there. 
Ask a class of bright children why they are taught arithmetic, 
geography, or any of the school studies, and note the an- 
swers. Ask young teachers why they teach these subjects, 
and it will appear that in the avidity to learn the how, the 
why has been neglected. Would it give an added interest 
to geometry to know its beginning, and something of those 
who wrought out its beautiful truths? To see Archimedes, 
though not an Egyptian, in a beleagured ‘city studying his 
problems from symbols drawn in sand on the floor, unmind- 
ful of his own danger, and beseeching his assailants to spare, 
not his life, but his figures. Do the pupils know something 
of the life of Euclid and his famous arithmetical school at 
Alexandria! Let the name of the country call up visions 
of luxuriant fields of corn spreading far and wide, with the 
Libyan mountains in the west, the blue Mediterranean 
shimmering in the north, and that bridge of nations, the 
Isthmus of Suez, on the east. Let temples, obelisks, and 
pyramids arise, palm, poplar, plane, and sycamore. Make 
the air still and heavy with the perfume of jasmines, and 
accacia. Place upon the Nile, floating on its clear waters, 
the pale lotus, blue and white, and along its bank among the 
papyrus reeds water-fowl, innumerable. See the fields after 
the seed time of a shining blue-green, and before the har- 
vest glowing like gold. 

Divide the history into the six natural periods, and dwell 
longest on the period of the native kings, the Pharaohs, and 
the period of Greek power. In connection with the last 
read again, ‘‘ Hypatia,” and with the first the “Egyptian 
Romances of George Ebers,” and it will be found that the 
fundamentals of life and thought in the long centuries have 
undergone but trifling modifications. 

The foster home of Joseph the dreamer, the land that 
made Moses the world’s law giver, the birthplace of geome- 
try, and many of the mechanic arts, has made valuable con- 
tributions to the culture of the present. China boasts of 
forty centuries of history, Egypt claims forty centuries pre- 
vious to the Christian era, the oldest civilization in the world, 
the first fully organized society, and schools to which Greece 
sent Plato, Lycurgus and Solon for graduate study. 


Bits from Col. Parker 
‘* What each one can do best, that is his revelation.” 


“ Morality is the thinking how we can help somebody to 
live better. Ethics is putting such morality into practice.” 


“We drink the hasheesh of book and word learning till 
we are so stupid in intellectual delirium, we can’t see a 
hungry human soul.” 


“Nothing so teach wiTH ? Isn’t the Universe ours to use 
if we will ?”’ 
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“¢ Behold I stand at the door and knock.’ What is that, 


pray, but God begging us to see his beauty through the 
trees, the hills, the valleys!” 


“ Never let the little child get conscious or afraid. 
is not the beginning of wisdom, I think.” 


Fear 


Shall Children Study Myths? 


The Rationale of the Question 
Gro. P. Brown Editor Px ic School 5 yurnal 


HE use of Fairy stories and Myths in the primary school 
may be a “ craze” to die out as soon as sanity returns, 
but in the meantime it is wel: to make some diagnosis 

of the case. 

The Myth is a great truth clothed in the primitive form in 
which it was first conceived by ti:xe human mind. The 
greater and more nearly universal the truth the more endur- 
ing the myth. Hercules is a nature myth; so, also, is 
Balder. But there are spiritual myths as well. Faust is a 
myth embodying the universal experiences of mankind in 
their struggle to build up human institutions. Some indi- 
vidual has been taken as the type of the race and around 
him as a nucleus has gathered the experiences of the race. 
There are nature myths and there are human myths there- 
fore. But either is the other when its full meaning is 
apprehended. 

Now there is a theory of science to the effect that each 
subsequent advance in the evolution of spirit in the world , 
envolves all the steps of the process by which this higher 
form of being came into existence. The plant is born from 
physics and chemistry in nature and contains them., The 
animal goes through the forms, in coming into being, that 
the plant passed through. Each human being has passed 
through the stages of the development of animal life on his 
way to consciousness. 

Not only so, but it is further held as a sort of scholium to 
all this that the child, from its birth to its maturity, if it shall 
ever reach its spiritual maturity, passes through the stages 
of spiritual growth which the race has experienced on its 
way down through the ages. 

This is merely another way of saying that everything new 
that comes into the world is involved in what is already in 
the world, and is an evolution from it. It is the theory of 
evolution in nature applied to the world of spirit,— “the 
nature law in the spiritugl world.” 

Assuming that evolution is the exp!anation of the process 
of both nature and spirit— that in what exists at any time 


‘can be found all the stages of growth that have gone before 


it — and that each child repeats in its own growth the stages 
through which the race has passed, how is this fact related 
to the education of the child? 

The “ myth craze’’—so called by those who hold that the 
past has little of essential value to modern educational 
theories — defends its right to a place in modern education 
on the ground that there is a myth stage in the child’s growth. 
Sometime and somewhere, in the educational development 
of the child, he is dominated, to a greater or less degree, by 
the idea that governed the earliest civilizations in Greece and 
Rome, or in the Norseland. These early people expressed 
their conceptions of the truth of things by giving the forces 
active in nature and in human institutions the forms of 
persons. The story of the way these persons worked their 
will in their respective spheres are the myths about which 
the educational world is now talking, and wondering whether 
they have any place in the serious work of educating 
children. 

If it be true that there is a myth stage in the growth of a 
child, the advocates of the introduction of this kind of 
material would seem to be justified in urging it. 

But we shall soon find need of an index expurgatorious 
to separate the wheat from the tares in the great harvest of 
books, called Myths and Fairy Tales, that are being pub- 
lished to supply this demand. A story that does not embody 
some great and valuable experience of man in the world has 
no place in a curriculum of study. A teacher who cannot 
for herself, at least, discover the meaning of the myth has no 
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business to attempt to teachit. Not that the twentieth cen- 
tury meaning is to be put into it for the children in such a 
way as to take the wonder and poetry all out of it. But if the 
teacher sees and feels the truth that is in it she will so teach 
it as to lead the feedings of the child toward the apprehen- 
sion of it while he is in this myth stage of his development. 

But it may be well to say that the average American child 
does not tarry long in the wonderland of myths. His asso- 
ciations in the family and elsewhere work his rapid disen- 
chantment, and he moves on rapidly into the modern 
scientific view of the world. We may wish that he should 
be permitted to stay longer in the land of dreams, but it is 
quite probable that the universal method of educating 
children, which is evidently in the divine plan for man’s 
growth toward perfection, is quite as good as our stinted 
conception of one that might be better. 

The value of this myth study is small indeed if the 
teacher does not lead the child to discover its meaning, to 
some extent, when he makes the transition from the mythical 
to the real in his education. To teach the child myths in 
such a way as to have him pronounce them silly lies when 
he comes to believe “ nothing is true but /ac#s”’ is to fail in 
the teaching of them. He must see, in a child’s way, that 
the myth is another and more poetical way of telling the 
truth. In this way it is possible to awaken the child’s 
appreciation of poetry much earlier than it has been done 
in the past. 

And it should not be forgotten that when the child is 
ready to pass on out of Myth and Fairyland he should be 
- urged to go. To keep him there would be to arrest his 
development. But be sure to have him take along his 
Myths and Fairy Stories into the ‘practical, work-a-day life 
into which he passes all too soon. 


Kindergarten and Primary 


Relations 


Jutta E, Peck 


HEN a primary teacher says, “I am now introduc- 
VV ing kindergarten work in my school,” she means, 
usually, that her children have never received 
kindergarten instruction, and in the pauses between lessons, 
she is giving them a few of the kindergarten occupations, 
recognizing the value of this handetraining which her chil- 
dren have missed. 
When a kindergartner says, “I am teaching my children 


to read and write,” this usually means that her children have 


entered kindergarten at an age when they should have com- 
pleted the kindergarten course. This kindergartner finds 
that instead of designing geometrical figures, or borders, or 
forms of life in their free play, as children experienced in 
kindergarten ways would do, they make with their sticks, 
etc., letters and numbers, and sometimes even words, and if 
left to themselves, get hold of books, and try to spell out 
words. 

We hear these days many discussions about the bridge 
between the kindergarten and the primary school. Suppose 
this question of “ the bridge” to be settled to-day, gnce for 
all. What then would there be to prevent our having an 
ideal public school ? 

Why, just this; if our plan is ideal, that is — perfect, — 
made according to a fixed law, we would lose by this very 
means, our highest usefulness, for we could use a perfect plan 
only with perfect children. What we must have to-day is a 
plan that can be adopted and re-adjusted and made over a 
dozen times a week if necessary, in order to meet the needs 
of children who have had no home or kindergarten training. 
We could not carry out our perfect course, without the 
sympathy and cooperation of the parents, and so we must 
arrange and adapt to meet the need of children whose 
parents are undisciplined; back of that even, whose 
grandparents and great-grandparents are ignorant and 
untrained. 

A kindergartner recently opened a private kindergarten in 
‘a place where little was known of the modern methods; 
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The first difficulty :—the parents kept the younger children 
at home, and sent the older ones with the request that they 
should be taught to read and write. 

Now, thought the kindergartner, “I will have an ideal 
primary school, which shall be simply advanced kinder- 
garten.” 

The second difficulty : — the teacher could not give the 
children an advanced course because they had never 
received the fundamental kindergarten training. 

Those children who ought to be doing the advanced work 
of the kindergarten, having their little nature and science les- 
sons supplemented by reading lessons bearing on the same 
subjects, were blind and deaf to all nature, where kinder- 
garten children would have brought in stories, leaves and 
plants, etc., with enthusiastic delight, to “help” in the read- 
ing and writing lessons, these untrained children never 
noticed these things. In a word, they had not formed the 
habit of seeing and collecting. Their teacher brought in 
these little treasurers herself, and tried to coax them into 
somethiug like interest. They soon were fired with the 
idea that their teacher liked “ trash,” and now began to 
bring in “treasures” that were chosen altogether without 
discrimination. These were presented without the slightest 
interest in them as treasures, but with a view of satisfying 
their teacher. 


It so happened that in the room assigned for the kinder- 
garten there were two cabinets of fine geological specimens. 
“ Now,” thought the teacher, — showing the most sparkling 
stones, in order to attract the children — “ perhaps they will 
search for pretty stones on their own account.” One little 
girl actually took the trouble to look and came next day to 
report that she had found a pretty stone, but grandmarm 
said, “ If you take that dirty stone into school, your teacher 
will whip you, so grandmarm threw it away.” Grandmarm 
can be termed difficulty number three. Suppose an ideal 
course had been laid out for this primary (?) school, the 
result would have been failure because the children were not 
ready for it. This is not an exceptional case, and the only 
thing that will save us from destruction is to get hold of 
underlying principles and adapt them to our own peculiar 
needs. 

In a chapter on Transition Classes, in Bowen’s “ Froebel 
and Self Activity,” the main principles stated briefly are: 

. “Self Activity, to produce development; all-sided 
connectedness and unbroken continuity to help the right 
acquisition of knowledge; creativeness, or expressive 
activity, to produce assimilation of knowledge, growth of 
power, and acquisition of skill; well ordered physical activity, 
to develop the physical body and its powers; and happy 
and harmonious surroundings to foster and help all these.”’ 

When primary work begins, the kindergarten gifts and 
occupations should gradually fall into the background because 
the child may have the thought (re-perception) where before 
he was given the thing (direct observation.) He feels no 
loss, for when his blocks and cards are taken, their places 
are filled with symbols, signs and letters. Where before he 
could make pictures of plants, animals, etc., with his sticks 
and rings, now he may draw or carve plants and animals. 
Where in the kindergarten he could tell “true stories” of 
the plant held in his hand, now he is able to write these 
“ true stories’ from memory. 


It was Froebel’s plan that the children in the kindergar- 
ten should be prepared in a measure for the instruction 
which is to follow later: that there should be no abrupt 
transition from the kindergarten to the primary grade ; that 
one should merge into the other without a shock to the 
child, of abrupt change. 

We should, in the kindergarten, have the beginning of all 
branches of study ; for instance, we have the beginning of 
history and of English literature in the kindergarten stories 
of good and great men. The children delight to make 
picture frames for their photographs, and to hear the stories 
of their lives. Having learned by heart their faces, and the 
stories of their lives (told by the aid of pictures), later they 
are ready to read the thoughts these great and good men 
have given to the world. 

When the children of the kindergarten plant their beans 
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in the spring, and study seed beans, roots and stem as they 
grow, you say, this is the beginning of botany, but it is 
more, for it is the beginning of geography as well, for as the 
child becomes familiar with our common plants, he will 
later extend his knowledge, by noting pictures of strange 
tropical plants of other countries, and the pictures of these 
countries pave the way for the maps which are to follow 
later. With the bits of quartz which the kindergarten child 
collects, attracted by their gliiter in the sunlight, comes the 
preparation for a study of the earth’s structure. 

In every line of study this continuity can be carried 
through the primary school from its beginning in the kinder- 
garten. We teachers do not know quite yet, how to manage 
it. 

Where shall we look for help? How often we search 
book after book, puzzle over the methods of Rosseau, Locke, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel and others, search far and wide for 
material for our science and object lessons, and then find 
our material is right at hand. 

The trouble is, we study other teachers’ applications and 
experiments before we have learned fundamental. We 
search for a resting place in the thickest of the battle, instead 
of turning back to the very beginning of things. 

From the Nazerene Teacher we learn that our mental and 
spiritual growth should be from within outward, that we must 
give our children thoughts which they can make a part of 
themselves, a part of their life experience. 

After studying the principles of Our Great Teacher, we 
may turn to Rosseau, Locke, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, not 
for new light, but for the application of these principles 
which have come to us from the Source of all light. 


Atlanta 
A Glimpse at The Exposition. 


(Editorial Correspondence.) 


UPPER in Boston and breakfast the second day 
S after in Atlanta! But in that time we have passed 

from one world into another — the world of atmos- 
pheres. After leaving Washington all hurry stops. The 
nervous rushing habit that belongs to every other part of the 
Union does not cross “ Mason and Dixon’s Line.” 

Washington is now behind us and we are in the hands of 
the efficient Southern Railway, whose courteous officials, ever 
ready to anticipate the traveler’s needs, help to shorten and 
make pleasant the long ride to Atlanta. Now the sense of 
southern restfulness begins to steal over us. The train 
“slows up” a little and stops oftener; the Pullman 
porter lingers a trifle in answering questions, and we 
unconsciously drop tension and settle down into the con- 
viction that Rome wasn’t built in a day. The boy with his 
pile of car-worn novels begins to be patronized and after 
that intellectual looking man across the aisle, (who turns out 
to be a college professor) looks through his gold-rimmed 
spectacles at “The Pearl Necklace’? — yes, and actually 
buys it — we realize past all doubt that we are “ off stits” 
and permitted to “ take things easy.” 

The soft air grows softer, hazier, as we go deeper into the 
woods of Virginia, and an Indian summer haze-mist settles 
over everything and the dolce far niente of the trip steals 
over the senses like a dream. The tinted foliage has passed 
its supreme hour, and looks a little pathetic in its subdued 
coloring, and the masses of gently scurrying leaves invite 
the old foot-scuffle of our childhood days, for the rustle 
and the fun of it. 

For hours we see no habitation but wood shanties with 
negro children radiant in the happiness of a play existence. 
On, on till twilight. The gold-spectacled professor in 
the middle. of the “ Necklace” looks up for lights, and 
the charm is broken. Cold electric lights are the same 
everywhere. 

One more interest before the day is over;—a typical 
Virginia supper with the warm, hospitable, southern atmos- 
phere at the tables. Everything plentiful and delicious and 
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the nervous one-eye-on-the-train habit is practically con- 
quered, when an ebony hand brings hot waffles and also the 
comforting assurance, “ You won’t get left, lady.” 

Who shall say a/ Americans live in a rush when schedule 
time is ignored and the rights of waffles respected, ten hours 
from the National capital? 


‘- At-lan-ta!”’ calls the conductor and one glance verifies 
the statement that “ Atlanta is a great railroad center.”’ 

The confusion of cars and complex car tracks on one 
side the long station, is only equalled by the line of carriages 
with negro drivers on the other. To run the guantlet of a 
line of northern hackmen, is to face a battery of direct 
shots, but the negro driver’s solicitation is another thing — 
a sort of picturesque coaxing gesture that wins you to risk 
life in the little worn coupe that suggests Holmes’ “ One 
Hoss Shay,” on the eve of collapse. 

The negro is omnipresent in Atlanta— at least it seems 
so to northern eyes, — but in candor let it be said that 
nothing but politeness and courtesy are remembered of these 
people during the Atlanta visit. Indeed, a courteous hos- 
pitality prevails everywhere in Atlanta. The old mansion- 
house welcome of earlier days pervades the entire city. 
The languor of the climate, the touch of sentiment in the 
autumn haze, and the absence of all hurry make it easy to 
be agreeable. One wonders, in a kind of dreamy way, 
what would be the effect of a Boston east wind or a cyclonic 
“blow” on these equable people? How much of this 
“even tenor” is environment, how much amiability, and 
how much habit? But the compound is delightful. 

To-morrow begins the Educational Congress, and only one 
day for a bird’s-eye view of the great Exposition. The 
two-mile ride to the Exposition grounds gives a glimpse of 
the home life of Atlanta. 

Large or small, the residences are most attractive in their 


opportunity for outdoor life. Piazzas and niches every- « 


where, half buried in tinted vines and foliage, give the 
charm of picturesqueness to the irregular architecture, and 
one is impressed with that indescribable something that 
makes the difference between a house and a home. What 
a pity that some of our northern palaces had not this 
intangible “ something ”’ built into their stately walls. 

The Exposition grounds, too, are impressive in their 
suggestion of home-life. The sense of being “taken into 
the family” and shown the household gods, completely dis- 
arms all criticism, if one is tempted to indulge in the bad 
taste of comparing this Exhibit with the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. U. S. Commissioner Harris summed it all up 
in his own philosophical way, saying, “It is charming. 
One was*stunned by the immensity of the Chicago Fair, 
and could not react from the continued surprises. But 
there is not so much here, and there is opportunity for 
mental reaction, and the effect is delightful.” 

“The Model School Building” attracted like a magnet. 
Here, in a little school-room fitted up with modern conven- 
iences, is Miss Minnie Holman of the Peabody Normal 
College at Nashville, with twenty-five children from the 
Home of the Friendless in Atlanta. There is a morning 
session here every day for two months for the benefit of 
visiting teachers. 

One glance at the sunny, intelligent face of Miss Holman 
and a three minutes, conversation with her confirms the 
wisdom of the selection of this genuine southern woman 
for this position. The visitor-teachers must carry away 
from this little school-room not only valuable suggestions 
for teaching little children, but the conviction that a true 
teacher can be also a charming, genial, sparkling woman. 

What an opportunity for studying the growth and manu- 
facture of cotton at this Exposition! If only one of these 
huge cases, showing cotton in all stages, from the plant to 
the spool of thread, could be transferred to our northern 
schools! How the children would enjoy it! And why 
can it not be done at the close of this Exposition? 

The mining products, too — what a revelation this would 
be to the teachers and children who have narrowed nature 
study down to plant life only, and that, too often, to the 
counting of stamens and pistils. How we all need the sense 
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of the /argeness of things that comes from seeing objects in 
masses. 

The Forestry Building is full of pleasure and surprise. 
The vastness of this collection, the veritable logs and tree 
sections, fancy woods, barks, mosses, berries, the twenty- 
four polished columns made from the economic woods of 
the South, the red cedar, petrified woods, gums, resins ; — 
there was nothing to do but to run away from this fasci- 
nating spot or lose time for everything else. 
suggestions for the preparation and arrangement of woods 
for Arbor Day in the school-room, which will be given later 
in Primary Epucation. 


The Negro Building 


it would be like Hamlet with Hamlet left out, to omit 
this interesting building, erected entirely by negro labor, 
and containing only the handiwork of the negro. Every step 
here is a surprise to northern eyes, not accustomed to watch 
the progress of the negro race along educational lines. 

The whole atmosphere of the building is that of quiet 
refinement. ‘The attendants are intelligent, self-respecting 
young men and women with whom it is a pleasure to talk. 
Here is the Hampton Institute exhibit, and one can easily 
fancy the pride and triumph with which Gen. Armstrong 
would have walked through this building seeing the realiza- 
tion of all his prophetic dreams for the future of this race. 
His pupils are here now, and how proud and how lovingly 
they talk of him and show the Hampton work ! 

The exhibits from this building are mainly from the col- 
ored educational institutions of the South and are rich in 
variety and resource. Not only in culinary art, and in 
needle-work have these people excelled, but the art exhibits 
are creditable, and there are inventions, books, statuary 

carving, and the management of drug stores and banks to 
~ Claim the attention of visitors, Here is a model ship, there 
a model locomotive evidencing the brain capacity that we 
have doubted all our lives, 

The address of Booker T. Washington, Principal of Tus- 
kegee Normal and Industrial Institute, at the opening of this 
building, has been one of the events of this Exposition. 
His clear vision as to the way in which his race are to climb 
upward finds expression thus : 


“The wisest among my race understand that the agitation of questions 
of social equality is the extremest folly, and that progress in the enjoy- 
ment of all the privileges that will come to us, must be the result of 
severe and constant struggle, rather than of artificial forcing. No race 
that has anything to contribute to the markets of the world, is long in 
any degree ostracized. It is important and right that all the privileges of 
the law be ours, but it is vastly more important that we be prepared for 
the exercises of these privileges. The opportunity to earn a dollar in a 
factory, just now, is worth infinitely more than the opportunity to spend 
a dollar in an opera house.” 


The Exposition, as a whole, is yet unvisited, but, “the 
evening of the first day” has come and we return to the 
hotel. The Woman’s Building, full of the genius and ability 
of woman, the Agricultural, Manufacturers’ and Electricity 
Buildings, the departments of Liberal Arts, Literature and 
Music, the Treasury and War departments, the U. S. Postal 
exhibit and the Smithsonian Institute — all these are worth 
a thousand fold the time given to their inspection — but 
where is the “me? Hours fly and the vacant chair at the 
editorial desk has a haunting power to flash itself before the 
mental vision, with the reminder that we did not run away 
from duty to visit the Exposition, after all, but to attend the 


Educational Congress 


It is well known that, in response to the request of the 
Department of Education of the Cotton States and Interna- 
tional Exposition, the Educational Congress of the Exposi- 
tion was opened by the National Educational Association, 
at Atlanta. 

Pres. N. C. Dougherty, the new and popular president of 
the N. E. A., entered into the spirit of the occasion with 
characteristic energy, and presented a strong attractive pro- 
gram for the occasion. The speakers responded promptly, 
and the general sessions of the educational week which 
followed were auspiciously inaugurated. 
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A Prayer. 


I do softly pray 
At the close of day, 
That the little children, so dear, 
May as purely grow 
As the fleecy snow 
That follows the Fall of the year.— Sel. 


A Rainy Afternoon 


LaurRA A. MOORE 


RAINY, dark afternoon, one of those uncomfortable, 
Noisy, tiresome afternoons which most teachers know 
and dread. 

The black, unwelcome clouds had gathered suddenly, 
making the carefully planned painting lesson impossible. 

The disappointed six year olds who ** iust love to paint,”’ 
were restless and decidedly “ under the weather.” The per- 
plexing question “ How shall these children be kept inter- 
ested and happy for the next hour, and nct be merely 
amused ?’’ must be promptly answered. (Th? wise teacher, 
in planning her week’s work will take thought, an! prepare 
for just such emergencies. ) 

Suddenly the teacher said, “Shall we play the milkman 
this afternoon?’’ Enthusiastic assent; the little faces 
brightened at once. Slates and readers were quickly ani 
quietly put away. Eager anticipation shone in every face. 
Lawrence was chosen for the milkman. A group tadic and 
a chair made a fine milk cart, two stools served as horses. 

At the teacher’s direction Frank brought the pizt and 
quart measure to the milkman. ‘ What shall we use for a 
large milk can?” The water pail — filled with water -— was 
put into the cart. 

The milkman was next provided with a small hand bell. 
In a twinkling the vivid imaginations of the children, 
changed some word cards into pint tickets. The proprietor 
of the milk cart then sold the tickets to the children, who 
paid him with toy money, and then put the tickets away on 
the pantry shelves, the ledge of the blackboard. 

The wash basin was used for a milk pan. A stool placed 
in one corner of the room represented the table in the 
cellar. (Nearly all these devices were suggested by the 
children.) 

The teacher then named several chileren at whose homes 
the milkman must call, at Harry’s first, Mamie’s next, and so 
on. (She wished to strengthen Lawrence’s memory, and the 
other children were not allowed to tell him on whom his 
next call should be made.) 

The milkman seated himself in the wagon, took up the 
reins —string tied to the stools served for reins, no whip 
was allowed —and was off. He rang the bell at Harry's 
(no rough, loud ringing was permitted), the driver must be 
kind and gentle to his horses always, the children must wait 
quietly or they could not hear the bell. 

Harry took the basin, went to the pantry, took the tickets 
and went out to buy three pints of milk. The milkman 
filled the quart measure — using the pint cup — then filled 
the pint cup again and poured the milk into the pan, Harry 
gave him three pint tickets, and went into the house (his 
seat.) Mary played “mother,” and put the milk away in 
the cellar (emptying the water into a large tin pail, so that 
the pan could be again used.) 

Then Mamie bought five pints of milk, explaining her 
extravagance by saying, “ We are going to make ice cream 
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to-day.”” After making three calls Lawrence sold out his 
business to Fred, who in turn sold milk to new customers. 
Each child bought just as much milk as he wished. Great 
care was taken that good measure should be given, and that 
no mistakes should be made in buying tickets, or exchang- 
ing them for milk. 

In putting away the milk the little hands held the basin 
—in some cases almost too full—so carefully, and the 
children took intense pride in not spilling a drop. 

Finally, the milkman last chosen sold out his business to 
a dealer in Chicago. The measures, tickets, etc., were care- 
fully put away in their places (shipped to Chicago.) The 
children sang their good-bye song, and started home, their 
happy faces seeming to indorse the sentiment expressed by 
one dear, little lad, who, after a long sigh of utter satisfac- 
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tion, burst forth with, “My, wasn’t that fun though?” 

Results of that hour’s play : 

Practical lessons in buying and selling. 

Thorough drill with pints and quarts. 

Cultivation of children’s powers of observation, memory 
and imagination. 

Lessons in honest dealing, kindness to horses, unselfish- 
ness. 

Giving opportunity for “child study” on the past of the 
teacher, for at no time does individuality show itself more 
strongly in the child, than during play time. 

Far from least important, intensely interested, happy 
children. 

You don’t believe such work is practicable? Please try 
it and see. 





Jack Frost and His Fairies 


M* Jack Frost awoke one very cold night and started 
down from his home in the White Mountains to visit 
his friends, whom he had not seen for a whole year. 
He was dressed all in pure white, and even when the sun 
was not shining on him, his coat and his clothes just glis- 
tened and sparkled like little diamonds. 

He was a real jolly looking little fellow, and he was gig- 
gling and laughing to himself as he slid and jumped down 
the side of the mountain. 

Off he went, touching the little leaves and flowers with his 
cold fingers as he passed along, and when he came to the 
Little Brooks he stopped for a minute to havea little talk 
with them, and this is what he said: “Oh how do you do, 
Little Brook?” 

The Brook answered : “I’m pretty well, Mr. Jack, but I’m 
very tired. I’ve been running all summer; isn’t it almost 
time to rest a few days?” 

“Yes,” replied Jack Frost, “it is time now, and that’s 
why I’m here. I started out on my journey this evening, 
and as there’s a great deal of work for me to do, I must be 
going; so good-bye, Little Brook, you can rest for to-night 

-and to-morrow, and then you had better flow on until I 
come up this way again.” 

So the Little Brook rested, and Mr. Jack Frost went on, 
on, until he came to a little cottage painted red. There 
was quite a high fence around a very pretty garden in front of 
this cottage, but Jack didn’t stop even to open the gate, he 
just jumped right over the fence and kissed all the bright 
little flowers and green leaves in the garden. 

When the bright yellow Chrysanthemums saw him coming 
they said to each other: “Oh, here comes Jack! He is 
coming to tell us that it is time to go to sleep for our long 
Winter nap, so good-night, good-night, everyone,”’ and all 
the flowers and green leaves bowed down their tired heads 
as Jack kissed them good-night. 

Jack then knocked on the door of the cottage, but no 
answer came, so he went down the chimney just as he 
thought Santa Claus did, and then he walked into a pantry 
closet where there was some milk in a pitcher and where 
somebody had left the window open. He took a little 
taste of the cold milk and left a tiny crust of ice over it. 

Then he went softly upstairs, and the mamma who lived 
in this pretty cottage said, as she heard the North Wind 
blowing outside: “Oh! this is going to be a very, very cold 
night; I must go into the nursery and see if my dear little 
children are covered up nice and warm, for | think Mr. 


Frost has come to tell us that Winter is almost here.” 

So she went first to one little bed where a dear little girl 
lay sound asleep and she put another blanket over her; 
then to a crib where a golden-haired boy was sleeping. 
She covered him over with a pretty blue blanket, and then 
drew down all the curtains so that the cold wind would not 
blow on her darlings. 

All this time Jack Frost was sitting on the window-sill, 
but mamma did not see him; no one has ever really seen 
him, but we all know that he is about when we feel the cold 
air on our faces and when we see the flowers go to sleep. 

Well, Jack Frost sat on the window-sill; and as he is 
really a very kind little fellow and does not like to harm any 
one, not even a little fly, he thought he would call all his 
little frost fairies and make something pretty for the children 
to see when they awoke in the morning. 

So he poked his head out the window and asked the 
North Wind to please send a message up the mountain for 
him, to tell all his little artist fairies to come down to the little 
red cottage. So the North Wind took the message, and 
soon Jack and his little artists were all busily at work. 

In the morning two little children awoke quite early and 
called: “‘ Mamma, please come and pull up our curtains.” 
So mamma came, and what do you suppose there was on 
the windows? 

Little Robie looked out and then exclaimed : “‘Oh, Minnie ! 
just look! See all the white houses and trees, and things on 
the windows.” 

“‘Where, where?” said Minnie, who was only half awake. 

“Why, mamma, dear,’’ she said, “who put those lovely 
pictures there?” 

“Stop and think, little girlie,” said mamma. “ Don’t 
you remember what I told you about Jack Frost and his 
fairies last year?” 

«‘ And,” continued mamma, “he will make some ice on the 
pond, and in a day or two, if the weather is still cold, you 
and Robie can go and see all the children skating on the 
ice. / 

“So you see Jack has a great deal of work to do all 
winter, and sometimes, I’m sorry to say, he makes little 
poor children suffer because they have no warm mittens, or 
shoes and stocking, or warm clothes to keep him away as 
you have.” 

“ Why can’t we give them some?” said Minnie. 

“You can,” said mamma. “ We will try to help some 
little children this winter, and then we will enjoy the visits 
of Mr. Jack Frost and his fairies as much as you do.— Jn 
tie Story Land. 
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Second Year in Drawing IV 


WALTER SARGENT Ass’t Supervisor Drawing in Massachusetts 





HE country § school- 
house by the roadside, 
emblem of the begin- 
nings of education, is 
among the simplest 
of an especially in- 
teresting combination 
of type forms. Can 
the pupils of the pri- 
mary division tell 
what they are? 

Separately or in combination they are types of such objects 
as boxes and houses and things which involve the per- 
spective of straight lines. How the children in the higher 
grades stumble over the drawing of them. 

The teacher explains over and over. She gives rules of 
perspective. She tries to have the pupils see, but when the 
drawings are completed, in spite of all efforts, boxes and 
houses are askew, foreshortened faces appear warped and 
twisted, the top of the cube will not lie flat. The pupils 
seem confused and unable to grasp any principle by which 
to — themselves. 

erhaps they would make fewer mistakes if they really 
became acquainted with the form in the. lower grades. The 
most important question in teaching the cube is not whether 
the child can tell you the name, number of faces, edges, etc. 
This he ought to do but must not leave the more important 
things undone. Does he know it? Has he handled it and 
studied it till he is familiar with the appearance of its faces 
in every position? He gains this by having the form often 
before him. He must be interested in comparing it with 
other forms and noting the differences, and in trying to 
express its shape by sketches. By and by an incorrect 
sketch will not look right to him because the image of the 
form has grown definite in his mind through frequent study. 
Give the pupils a long and interesting acquaintance with the 
cube and half cube till they know them as they know famil- 
iar faces. Let us not forget to begin a list of similar forms. 
How large a number of objects can the pupils find repre- 
senting the half cube? The cube and half cube in combina- 
tion? 

Most children like to draw a house and the sketches of 
these applications will give them an opportunity. 

The best in language, in music, in art, in character, we 
learn not from rules. about it but by contact with it. The 
child who grows up among those whose English is correct 
and refined gains a power of language which simple training 
in technical grammar could never have given. The one 
who comes in contact with a clear, high life receives a 
breath of strength which no moral rules can supply. Even 
in so simple a matter as the teaching of the type forms this 
principle should be remembered. It is by intelligent famil- 
iarity with them, not by statements about them that the 
children come to know them. 

This order of lessons may be followed in teaching these 
forms. 

1. Review the cube comparing it with forms previously 
studied. Have pupils describe its shape and action, and 
make sketches of similar objects. 

2. Study the half cube. Have pupils arrange and study 
collected forms and pictures of similar objects. Let them 
make illustrative sketches. 

4- Have pupils find, describe and sketch forms involving 
the cube and half cube in combination. 

5. Review cube and half cube studying them for details 
of form. The pupils should find out for themselves how 
many faces, edges and corners the forms have. Sometimes 
when they count them carefully, as they think, the replies 
give a surprisingly wide range of results. Ask the children 
to count the edges of the cube and write the number on a 
piece of paper. They have eight, twelve, sixteen, twenty- 
four, etc. If these are written upon the board they count 
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again with a new interest to discover which is correct. At 
last the class will be practically agreed, though a few always 
insist that their cubes have sixteen edges. 

6. ‘Teach parallel. Have the pupils find parallel lines 
on the cube, the desk, the window, etc. Have them illus- 
trate parallel lines with splints. Let them make sketches or 
lay the splints so as to represent objects involving such 
lines. (Fig. 1.) 

Let the form study be related as much as possible to the 
other work. The common applications of the cube and 
half cube, such as a house, a box, a trunk, a loaf of bread, 
etc., will serve to illustrate many a language lesson. Again 
and again the specimens for nature study will discover forms 
similar to the types. The models will not lose their interest 
so long as they continue to be interpreters of the world of 
reality. The sphere, cylinder and cube renew their fresh- 
ness whenever a new application is discovered. /aradle/ 
has a living meaning to the children when they see how 
necessary it is that the rails of the railroad be always just so 
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far apart. Have them make a list of things involving lines 
which need to be exactly parallel How many sets of 
parallel lines can they find on ahouse? Why is the builder 
so careful to have them parallel? What difference would it 
make if they were not? 

Lead them to see how much better the lines of a printed 
page appear because they are parallel. Can they make the 
lines of their writing look as well as that? When they 
shovel a path through the snow can they make the sides 
parallel? 


Grammar Division 


Let us look over the drawings of the sphere and the apple 
made last month. How about the arrangement of the 
sheets? The size and position of the drawings? Do they 
look as if the thinking was done before each line was put 
upon the paper? Are there mistakes which we can avoid 
by more careful guiding during the lessons to come? 

Let us keep these things in mind and try for improvement. 
The potato, useful for so many purposes, is an excellent 
object to draw. The sphere could be represented by an 
unbroken line but the outline of the potato is not even. 
In several places it seems to lose itself while another line 
starts out behind or in front, almost like the outline of hills 
and carries on the story of the shape. As the children 
draw it they must feel the modelling of the form. This bit 
of outline or the drawing of that “eye,” or irregularity of 
surface must tell where the potato is flat and where it is 
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round. The child who in imagination can model the 
form as he draws will get the best results. The feeling that 
we “grow” the leaf or tree upon the paper, that we walk 
along the path as we draw it, will impart a something 
to a sketch, which merely photographic exactness can never 
give. Corot said that when he painted woods he sat before 
his canvas and, brush in hand, went searching in the leaves 
and grass for nuts and acorns. Can you lead the children 
to work with something of this feeling ? 








Bettie 


Fig. 2 

Have them draw a potato, determining its proportions, 
sketching it first with light lines, then making the outline 
tell as much as possible of its shape. (Fig. 2.) The 
second lesson may be the drawing of another potato, and 
the third a group of two or three. If a little care is taken 
in placing the groups several pupils can draw from the same 
one. 

Nearly every school can easily obtain the loan of a few 
pumpkins and by placing one at the end of every other 
aisle they can be seen by the whole class. Everything has 
its own peculiar characteristics and the pumpkin is not 
lacking in individuality. It has many associations for most 
boys and girls, and anything which lends interest to an 
object helps in the expression of it by drawing as well as by 
any other language. 

Review the ovoid with the pupils and have them draw it 
following the same steps that were used in drawing the 
sphere. A little study of the character of the objects will 
help settle the troublesome question as to what kind of a 
line should be used. Is the surface hard or soft? Irregular 
or smooth? The pupil who has observed this and tries to 
express it will be likely to get a better line than can be 
obtained by giving rules about it. 


The Babies’ Blankets 


“Such a cold day,” sighed Mother Nature, “and no 
blankets to keep my babies warm! Little Jack Frost came 
over the hill last night, and what mischief the boy is plan- 
ning to do now, it is hard to tell. He is such a happy little 
-fellow, but is always up to some prank. If Father Winter 
does not send me some blankets soon, I fear Jack will pinch 
my babies’ toes, and pull their ears, and make them shiver 
till they are ready to freeze. I have put them to bed and 
told them to keep quiet, and perhaps Jack will not see them.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed a twinkling voice right at the 
dear old lady’s elbow. “Some of your children did not 
mind you. Early this morning I found one of them whis- 
pering to a sunbeam, and under the hedge found a tiny blue 
aster. I shook her till she was so cold she was glad to go 
back to bed again. Ha! ha! ha!” and Jack gave Mother 
Nature such a hug that she shivered, and murmured: “ Poor 
babies ! I must write a letter to Father Winter.” 

This is what the letter said : 

EarTHDOM, November 1, 1893. 

DEAR FATHER WINTER:— Have you any warm blankets for my 
babies? The season is coming when they should take long, a long nap, 
and Jack is up to his tricks again. Please send me some blankets soon. 

From your old friend, 
MOTHER NATURE. 




















This letter she directed to 
Kinc WINTER, 
THE Po.aR REGIONS, 
CLOUD-DoM. 
Then she called her messenger, Autumn Wind, and sent 
him northward with her message. King Winter was seated 
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on his throne at the back of the North Wind, planning his 
coming work in Earthdom, when Autumn Wind arrived. 

“ Deary me! deary me!” said the King,”’ has Jack Frost 
gone to bother Mother Nature? I meant he should wait for 
me this year. But something must be done. Ho! Snow- 
flake, come here, and bring your sisters and brothers with you.”’ 

In a few moments a troop of dainty beings clothed in 
white came dancing along. “What do you wish, Father 
Winter?” they asked. 

“Mother Nature has need of you, my little helpers,” 
replied the king. “You must stop the next passing cloud, 
and go down to Earthdom, and cover up the babies. Jack 
is there and they are freezing.” 

Just then a golden-edged cloud floated by, and the snow- 
flakes huddled together on it and were soon traveling earth- 
ward. The sun was setting as they passed the western gate 
of the city, and the cloud was tinged with red and gold. 
By and by, it began to grow dark, and the little cloud grew 
larger and larger, and before long the night came. In the 
morning the little children of Earthdom were surprised to 
see a white covering over the land. 

“See the snow, the beautiful snow!’’ they cried; and 
the sleds were brought out, and such a merry time as they 
had playing in the white drifts! But I wonder if any of 
them knew what the snow really came for, and how glad 
Mother Nature was because her babies were sleeping safe 
and warm under the downy snowflake blankets.— Buttercup 
Gold and Other Stories. 


By the Way II 
RosE M. YAWGER 

WORD about teachers’ meetings. Here, if anywhere, 

each one should “ come and lay his gift on the altar,’’ 

for the benefit of all, Let each give all the benefit of 
the one thing he does best. If you are strong in discipline, 
tell your less fortunate associates how it is accomplished. 
If you are a good story teller, give them an example of your 
powers. If you have an especially good method of con- 
ducting music, teaching geography, or illustrating the num- 
ber lesson, come forward and show your talent. Have 
bright, short papers bearing directly on the work in hand. 


If you are principal or have charge of two rooms, never 
make the mistake of making your authorlty felt by your 
assistants. It requires the greatest tact and discretion to 
preserve those kindly relations whieh shall tend to the great- 
est general advancement of all commited to your charge. 
Visiting a primary room recently, I found both teachers 
present about three quarters of an hour before the regular 
hour for opening, The principal was looking over some 
exercises and the younger teacher was trying to get some 
work on the board in time for the classes, but was continually 
interrupted by such requests as these, “‘ Please hand me the 
register,” and in about three minutes “Will you kindly 
lower the windows a little further?” “ Just copy this list of 
forty-seven names and addresses, will you?” “ Be sure to 
clean all the slates and sharpen the pencils before school,” 
etc., etc., etc. In thirty minutes the primary teacher had 
been interrupted precisely fifteen times, and she had wrrtten 
perhaps four of the fourteen sentences she had planned she 
must use almost immediately. 

All these various requirements were pleasantly and kindly 
put, and she could not well refuse, but how inconsiderate 
that principal. How helpless! How much better, as an 
example for those children, some of whom came in during 
the latter part, would it have been for her to have waited on 
herself, instead of selfishly demanding the time and attention 
of some one who was occupied. That was probably 
thoughtlessness, as this teacher was far above making herself 
disagreeable for the mere sake of doing so, but, neverthe- 
less how annoying for the other to be continually inter- 
rupted. The principal of a school, or even of two grades 
should be as ready to help her assistant at all times as her 
assistant is to help her. There should be a mutual cooper- 
ation and a feeling of personal responsibllity which should 
forever prevent any such helplessness. Whatever mistakes 
you make as a principal, don’? fag. 














Primary Reading II 
Mary F. Hauu Supervisor Primary Schools Milwaukee 


- HALL we use the word, or the sentence method?” 
has been a question frequently asked of the writer. 
The answer has invariably been, “ Use both together.” 

If prompt and fluent enunciation of mere words were the 
thing chiefly desired in reading, then the word or the phonic 
method would be best; but if the essential thing about the 
art of reading is the evolution of power to trace the rela- 
tionship of ideas as the eye scans the words of the sentence, 
then the word and sentence methods become important, as 
the words associated in the text both signify ideas and indi- 
cate their relationships. 

“Why not begin with the phonic method?” is another 
question that is frequently asked. Here, as well as any- 
where, some brief statements concerning the phonic method 
may be used. 

The phonic method does place emphasis upon what has 
been called “the powers of the letters,” and thus enables a 
child to accumulate readily a large stock of words. It is 
unfortunately true, however, that the child does not so much 
need at first, the power of recognizing many words at sight 
as he needs to connect the words that he knows with some 
clear notion, that the word when seen may suggest its mean- 
ing instantly to the mind. If his attention is fixed upon the 
phonic elements, it simply is “tithing, mint, anise, and 
cummin,” and neglecting that far weightier matter of word 
content and word relationships. He is accumulating bricks 
and other building stores without any recognized plan of 
construction work ; for the word as used with other words, 
which shade and modify its meaning, im construction is the 
vital thing. ‘Thc accumulation of words in the “ 4n family,” 
or the “at family,” is simply an accumulation of stores to 
no end, as much of this material not being used, eventually 
becomes rubbish. The words which the child knows should 
be known in use — use in reading, rather than in tabulation 
according to sound. 

The child will read eventually, as we all do, nearly all the 
words that he is to read phonically ; and he will do it sooner 
or later whether or not he receives training in this respect. 
The work of the teacher is to recoguize the “ true psychol- 
ogic moment” when the child needs help, and to give it 
wisely. Ifthe child learns the word ha¢ each letter of 
the word, as indicating a certain sound, has, of necessity 
made a certain impression on his m.ad whether or not there 
was any phonic drill. Some days later, in the course of 
his reading, he has, perhaps, the word ma¢. This word, 
unconsciously to him, strengthens the impression made 
by the @4 With the repetition of similar words, there 
comes a time when a child pronounces at sight, a word that 
he never saw before, as fat, with perfect confidence. He 
has seen f in fen and fan, and he has seen a/ in hat, mai, 
Jai and other words, and seeing fas, he says it with little 
consciousness of effort. Thus we all learned to read. We 
learned a few words, and then we applied certain things we 
had, perhaps unconsciously, learned about these words to 
new forms. 

The work of the school is to take hold of this tendency 
at the proper time and assist the child to do early, and more 
certainly, what he mus? do later in learning to read. 

The time to do it, in harmony with the leading idea of 
reading, is when he has acquired some words in use, and 
can read them fluently and understandingly as they are used 
in sequence. He now needs a larger stock of words, and 
with the need for a larger supply, the teacher will find that 
the learner already ‘begins to draw conclusions from his 
experience and to apply what he has thus learned to new 
word forms. 

Comparing at this time, words that are alike in sound has 
a meaning to the child, because the work has to do with 
familiar words within the circle of his experience. This is a 
very difficult thing from a false — and to the child meaning- 
less, because premature, — association of words according 
to some sound. 

The mode of doing phonic work is so well known, and so 
often illustrated in educational papers and by advocates of 
the phonic method, that any thing concerning it here 
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would be superfluous. Only the relationship of phonic work 
to reading and the time when it should be taken is here 
touched upon. 

One very important thing in this connection, and one 
that cannot be too strongly stated, is the need to attend 
constantly to the habits of enunciation that the children are 
forming. If children do not correctly enunciate certain 
sounds, it will be found ordinarily that the reasons of such 
failure are simple and easily found. 

1 A defect may exist in the vocal organs. This is, how- 
ever, a case for the surgeon, not for the teacher. But it is 
the duty of the teacher not to mistake the case. The fact 
that a child does not utter some sounds correctly does not 
mean, except in very rare instances, that he can not do so. 

2 Incase of young and undeveloped children, and chil- 
dren who habitually hear a foreign language spoken, a given 
sound may not be distinguished. Evidently the remedy for 
this defect is slow and very distinct enunciation of the 
sound alone, and then as it occurs in the words already 
known to the child. Sometimes it should be contrasted 
with other sounds. These exercises should enable the ear 
to discriminate and to recognize the sound. 

3 After the ear has distinguished the sound, the child 
may not render it properly because he has not yet learned 
how to do so. The Scandinavian reads, “ E-yon came in 
E-yune” (John came in June), because to him / has 
represented a sound different from its English sound, and 
because he does not know how to make the English sound. 
The victims of “ baby-talk ”’ show the same inability to use 
the vocal organs in such a way as to make inevitably the 
correct sound. The remedy here is very simple,— show 
them exactly how to do it; then ply exercises to make the 
proper enunciation mechanical. 

The sooner children are taught to discriminate and make 
sounds correctly, the sooner they will begin to show dis- 
criminating and critical power in their work. The cumula- 
tive force of habit should be right in matters of voice and 
enunciation, as in other things. The right vocalization of 
sounds should be made so automatic, that when the children 
see wh, 7, th, or any other combination, they should utter 
the corresponding sound directly at sight of the characters 
and without any effort or thought. 

These things are matters for the teacher to attend to, 
not things to be left to time and chance, for the children to do 
as they please. 

This paper is incidentally an answer to the oft-repeated 
institute question, “ How do you teach foreigners to read?” 
Synthetic Reading 

Memory often recalls youthful days and that “ children’s 
companion” of ours, the Sander’s Speller, then used in that 
part of the Empire state where children sat in defiance of 
the utterances of Horace Mann, concerning “spell books” 
and conned over something like this :—dane, b-a-n-e, bane, 
b-a-n-e, bane, fane, f-a-n-e, fane, f-a-n-e, fane ; and so on 
down that long line of resembling words. 

After “studying our lessons”’ for the allotted time, the 
master of ceremonies solemnly formed us in line for the 
enactment of the important school rife of oral spelling. 
The child at the head gave the cue to the rest when he 
spelled dane. The child who got fame did not really need to 
destroy many of his cerebral molecules in changing 4 to f, 
and adding thereto the inevitable ane. 

So we spelled down the long line, at the close of warm 
summer afternoons, and when the winter winds sang their 
shrill, sibilant tunes around the school-house ; — pane 
p-a-n-e, pane; cane, c-a-n-e, cane; lane, l-a-n-e, lane. We 
probably would have spelled in the same way — with as 
much enthusiasm, and to about as much purpose —/ane, 
gane or yane, if it had been possible for some humorous 
teacher to so trifle with her responsibilities as to “ put them 
out.” 

This was a spelling method ;— would that one could 
truthfully say of it, even to-day, on account of its abomin- 
ations,— it was. But in some quarters, the same thing is done 
in essence with some added embellishments of “ an family,” 
and of dramatized descriptions of cross dogs, puffing locomo- 
tives and infuriated geese, and called a — reading method / 

And “the world moves!” 
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The Waifs 
At the break of Christmas day Careless that the chill winds blow, 
° Through the frosty starlight ringing, Growing stronger, sweeter, clearer, 
Faint and sweet and far away Noiseless foot-falls in the snow 
Comes the sound of children singing. Bring the happy voices nearer ; 
Chanting, singing, Hear them singing 
“‘ Cease to mourn ‘‘Winter’s drear, 
For Christ is born But Christ is here, 
Peace and joy to all men bringing.” Mirth and gladness with Him bringing.” 
— Margaret Deland 

















About Christmas 


St. John of Chrysostom, who died in 407, in an epistle 
upon the subject of Christmas Day, relates that St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem instructed St. Julius, who died in 352. to make a 
strict inquiry as to the exact date of the Nativity of our 
Saviour and that the conclusion reached was that it occured 
on the 25th of December. All these Saints were likewise 
Bishops of Rome. 

Father Christmas, as he has been naturalized in the 

United States, seems to have been of mixed and cosmopoli- 
tan origin. Our Christmas carols appear to have come 
-from the Holy Land itself; Christmas trees from‘the East 
by way of Germany; our Santa Claus from Holland; our 
stockings hung in the chimney, from France or Belgium ; 
and our Christmas cards and verbal Christmas greeting, our 
Yule-logs, our boar’s head, our plum puddings and our 
mince pies from England. Our turkey is, seemingly, our 
only national contribution. 


Christmas Tree 

The chronology of the Christmas tree is very doubtful. 
Mr. Timbs finds its roots in the land of the early Egyptians. 
The Germans claim that it sprouted in their fatherland. 
Other authorities trace it back to the Roman Saturnalia. 
Still other authorities believe the tree to be a Buddhist im- 
portation, and to date back to the Fifth Century of our era, 
and they tell us that it is a custom still observed in Asia for 
the people on certain festive occasions to stick trees in the 
ground, upon the branches of which they suspend their 
presents and their offerings. 

To the Prince Consort has been ascribed the honor of the 
introduction of the Christmas tree into England. But a 
Christmas tree is known to have played an important part 
in a Christmas pageant given in honor of Henry VIII. 


Church Decoration 
A gypsy legend has it thus, “ The ivy and holly and pine 


trees never told a word where our Saviour was hiding him- 
self, and so they keep alive all winter, and look green all 
the year. But the ash, like the oak, told of him where he 
was hiding, so they have to remain dead all the winter. 
And so we gypsies always burn an ash fire every great day.” 

The custom of decorating churches on Christmas Eve has 
been traced to the First Lesson of the evening service of 
December 24th, in which occur these words from Isaiah Ix., 
13: “The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir- 
tree, the pine-tree and the box together, to beautify the 
place of my sanctuary.” But Dean Stanley says that the 
decoration of churches with holly is a religious observance 
which comes down from the time of the heathen, who sus- 
pended green boughs and holly about their houses, that the 
fairies and the spirits of the woods might find shelter in 


them. 
The Christmas Card 


The Christmas card is comparitively a modern innovation, 
and it is said to have been patented about the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century, when the ordinary calling cards con- 
taining the words “A Merry Christmas” were supplemented 
by printed cards upon which were various forms of Christ- 
mas greeting, and drawings of holly branches and the like. 
The oldest of these in existence, it is said, was published in 
London in 1846, and the custom is believed to have come 
from Germany. 


The Yule Log 


The Yule-log is supposed to have been transmitted to the 
Britons from their Scandinavian ancestors, who at their 
feast of the winter solstice lighted great bonfires in honor of 
Thor. The fragments of one Christmas log were carefully 
preserved in the Middle Ages, to start the fire in the log of 
the next Christmas; and it was long a tradition that if a 
flat-footed woman, or a squinting person of either sex, was 
permitted to enter the house while the log was burning, bad 
luck to somebody was sure to follow. 











The Christmas Feast 


The Christmas bill of fare in the brave days of old was 
rich and varied.- The chief and most important dish was 
the boar’s head, and the second was roast peacock, although 
it is by no means clear why either of them ever came to be 
associated with the occasion. 

The Christmas pie of the ancients is not altogether identi- 
cal with the mince pie so generally consumed at Christmas- 
time in our days. One writer describes it as “a most 
learned mixture of neat’s tongues, chicken, eggs, raisins, 
lemon and orange peel, various kinds of spices,’’ etc., and 
he speaks of plum porridge as “a sort of soup with plumbs, 
which is not at all inferior to the pye.” How far these 
dishes are the direct ancestor of the plum pudding of the 
present is not now known. — Sed. 


Teaching Memory Gems IV 


HELEN C. DRESSER 


““NOME in, certainly, and welcome,’’ said Miss H., “ You 

® will not find everything ‘spick and span,’ but” — 

turning to her pupils — “she will forgive our muss 

when she knows what we are doing. Don’t you think so?” 

Forty pairs of eyes brightened at this bit of confidence, and 

the owners thereof smilingly replied, “ Yes, Miss H.,” with 
just a touch of mystery in the tones and glances. 

I passed along from seat to seat, and my thought was — 
“Shades of ye pedagogues of old! What must be your 
consternation as you see this room!” The teacher’s desk 
was covered with bits of ribbon, silk, cotton, sachet powder, 
mucilage, brushes, pens, ink-stands with various colored 
brushes, pens, ink-stands with various colored inks, paper 
patterns, and —what not? Yet, a subtle order reigned 
throughout this chaos. ‘The children were separated into 
several groups, and gathered around a table bearing 
materials for a special work. These little people are sewing 
cards with bright colored silks,— holly, mistletoe, bells, 
Santa Claus,—many designs, each suggestive of the 
approaching Christmas-tide. , 

Near by is a group of earnest workers intent on mat- 
weaving. ‘‘ And what do you use these for?’’ I asked of a 
sunny-haired boy. “Miss H., may I get our box?” Upon 
receiving permission he brings from the corner cupboard a 
box labeled, “ Group 5, — Weaving.” With pride he 
exhibits the treasures. Triangular, oblong and square 
sachet cushions, made of mats lined with cotton, scented, 
folded, and the corners nicely tied with ribbons; little 
booklets, containing from six to ten mats of different 
designs ; two small mats fastened together with leaves of 
flannel between, for needle-books. One is marked “ For 
Grandma, from Margaret ;” — another, “Sister May, from 
Carrie ;” each showing that no thought of self has been 
worked into these dainty tokens. 

Passing to a group of older girls, I firid two finishing plain 
white aprons, one dressing a doll, three hem-stitching 
a baby’s sack of softest flannel. “For sister’s baby”’ says 
the girl, as I pause to admire the dainty garment. “TI shall 
give this to my aunt. 
held up. Love here, too, it seems. 

The larger boys are bending over some work on their 
desks. 

* How beautiful !’’ I exclaim, as a spray of holly is seen, 
carved in bas relief on a plaque of paraffilne. Across the 
aisle, a lad is mounting a bit of. carved mistletoe, on a small 
board, nicely stained and varnished. “ For my mother,” 
he tells me. Love! love everywhere ! 

Before I can see more, the school is dismissed and I go 
to the presiding genius to learn about the beautiful, love- 
full, plan of work. 

“It’s all the result of an assimilated memory-gem ” 
explained Miss H. . 

* Assimilated ! They are usually memorized.” - 

“Yes. But the spirit of this particular stanza is so much 
more important than the letter, that we have spent a month 
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in trying to absorb the beautiful doctrine shown therein. 
You will find the stanza on the board at your left, under the 
curtain.” 

I drew aside the neat silkoline curtain, and enjoyed for a 
moment the artistic side only, of what met my gaze. Holly 
and mistletoe, done in pastel crayons, were twining with 
charming grace and fitness, through and among these 
words — 


“ What is the thought of Christmas? 


Giving. 
What is the heart of Christmas? 
Love. 
What is the hope of Christmas ? 
/ Living. 
What is the joy of Christmas? 
Love.” 


— Laura Hooker 





(To be read to the children) 


Long, long ago, there were little pine trees in a forest in 
Ungarn, and they were very unhappy because they had to 
stay in the stormy winter, while all the flowers went to sleep 
till spring, an the birds flew away to the sunny south. 

All the little pine trees wept and sighed together till the 
Wind heard them and carried their voices down to Judea, 
where the dear Christ-Child lived. 

When the Wind told Him the trouble of the little. trees 
He was grieved, for He loved to have all things happy ; but 
“ The little pine trees must help something else before they 
can be helped,” said the Christ-Child, for He knew all 
things. 

So the Wind carried the words to the little pine trees, 
and they began to try to help something. When a great 
frost came each little tree spread out its branches as far as 
it could reach, and sheltered the grass and ferns from the 
bitter cold ; and when a great snowstorm came, covering all 
the ground and tree, the little pine trees called to the poor 
little snowbirds and said, ‘“‘ Come, little birds we have seeds 
for you to eat, and our arms shall keep the snow from you.” 

When the Wind heard this, He flew to Judea again, and 
told the Christ-Child how the pine trees were helping. 

So, when the Christ-Child heard this, He was glad, for He 
loved all things to be good, and He came Himself to the 
little pine trees and blessed them. “Dear little pine tree,” 
He said, and touching them with His gentle hand, “ You 
have tried to help others, and you shall have the joy of 
always making happiness for little children. Every winter, 
when the frost and snow come, you shall have many beauti- 
ful things given you to give away to My little ones for My 
sake, if they have tried throughout the year to be loving 
and good.” 

Then the little pine trees were glad, for they had learned 
how blessed a thing it is to give happines. 

And that was the way —says the German legend — that 
the dear Christ-Child gave us Christmas trees. But He 
does not wish us to think only of the pretty things we get 
from the tree, and so we may always see at the end of every 
branch of the Christmas tree a little Cross.— Se/. 


Frost Work 
These winter nights, against my window-pane, 
Nature with busy pencil draws designs 
Of ferns and blossoms and fine spray of pines, 


Oak leaf and acorn, and fantastic vines, 
Which she will make when summer comes again.— Sel. 
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Santa Claus in the School-Room 


S. Lir1an BLAISDELL Stanford University 


ANTA CLAUS! What magic in the name! 
~ mention commands attention at once; little eyes 

responding, suddenly glow with unusual brightness ; 
little feet that were tired or possibly indisposed, suddenly 
revive and seem only too willing to go anywhere or do any- 
thing, as long as Santa Claus is the motive thought. In 
truth, the whole being is quickened into the intensest 
responsiveness and the soul opened wide to receive what- 
ever the speaker has in store. 

This is just the attitude we are daily striving to gain and 
control in the school-room. We try one lever after another, 
only to find often-times that some levers were never intended 
to be used with children. 

But here, ready made for us, is the magic lever of Santa 
Claus, suiting the ciycumstances perfectly. Suppose we 
use it. 

Children have no difficulty in conceiving the presence of 
“ Jack Frost’’ where ever co/d is found ; likewise, where ever 
a giving spirit is manifest they may be led to as readily con- 
ceive a Santa Claus. The following steps in such a 
direction have been followed in the school-room and found 
delightfully satisfactory. The regulation reading periods, 
science studies, literature work, etc., are continued just as 
ever except that a new thought is infused into them. 

Step J— Santa Claus as a distinct personage, his home, 
his work, his visit : 

“’Twas the night before Christmas,” is the opening wedge 
for two or three week’s work, and for a day or two forms the 
basis of several reading and reproduction exercises. Though 
the interesting paraphernalia of Santa’s trappings receive 
due attention, they are not the special thoughts emphasized. 
What Santa Claus has put in his bag ; for whom respectively 
the things are intended, showing forethought and care; and 
the consequent emotion of the recipients and himself are 
the essential points, and ring the key note of the whole 
subject. 

One of the reading lessons is something like this : 

*See Santa Claus! And see his big pack! 
What is in it? 
I know,— a doll for Helen. 
See its pretty red dress. 
Santa says, “I know Helen likes dolls, 
She likes a doll with a red dress, too, 


I like to make Helen happy,” 
What a kind Santa Claus! 


For reproduction the children (a) write, among other 
things, what they think Santa will leave for the several mem- 
bers of an imaginary family, or tell what they would do were 
they in Santa’s place; (4) make representations of things 
by drawing, cutting or folding, that in Santa’s place they 
would give to mamma, to the baby, to grandma, etc. (Part 
of this work would be dictative.) 

Step IJ — The Santa Clauses of the home, shop, factory, 
of the natural world, etc. 

We know another friend, who, in a store, or a shop down 
town, is working hard every day to make presents, or earn 
money that will buy some, which he may give to folks in 
his home. He doesn’t wait until Christmas to give them all, 
but brings some home nearly every day. Can the children 
guess who he is? What presents does papa give? A nice, 
warm house, wood to burn, flour, potatoes, clothes, play- 
things, etc. Yes, and something more —he has something 
of which sometimes, he gives too much, and then we say it 
is “ all given out,’’ and papa is so weak he cannot work any 
more for a time -— is sick and has to rest until that some- 
thing grows again for him. Let the children guess; '’tis 
papa’s strength. Question simililarly for papa’s “me, of 
which, also, he gives for other’s benefit. 

The lives of papa Santa Clauses are lived out just as was 
the Christmas patron; then in like manner are treated 
mamma Santa Claus and other members of the family; the 
farmer, miner, manufacturer ; even animals, the cow, sheep, 
hen; and inanimate objects, a fruit-tree, the river, or a 
snow-flake ;— all are discovered to be Santa Clauses, 
because they Give something for the happiness of others. 


[*All rights reserved. ] 
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A reading lesson in this connection may be like this :— 


*« T wish I had a sled,” said Ben. 

“Then I could give little Jean a ride.” 

“TI will help you,” said a big tree. 

“T will give you my wood for a sled.” 

“Let me help, too,” said a big rock in the ground. 

“T will give you iron for the runners.” 

“ And I will give you cotton for the rope,” said a cotton-plant. 

Some workman came. . They took the wood, the iron and the cotton, 
They made a sled for Ben. 

Can you tell what Santa Clauses gave Ben his sled? 

Nearly everything seems to be a Santa Claus ; is the child 
one too? Let the children make answer. This prepares for 

Step I/1,—The child an actual Santa Claus living out 
the missions in practical ways. 

I cannot do better here than describe what two little 
schools did in partnership, last year. A few days before 
Christmas they began the decoration of a tree,—not for 
themselves, oh no, but for a party of less fortunate children 
whom they were going to entertain the last day of school. 

Little invitations were written on blue cardboard stock- 
ings, toys were brought from home and wrapped in bundles, 
conucopias— were made and filled with goodies, sliced 
puzzles were prepared for additional gifts, and withal there 
could hardly be found a happier company of Santa Clauses 
anywhere. 

A program was planned, with the children’s advice, con- 
sisting’ of songs, story-telling, marching, simple manual 
exercises, games and luncheon. ‘The teachers purposely 
planned for such manual work and games as would require 
considerable thoughtfulness and helpfulness on the part of 
the regular pupils in order that the guests be able to serve 
their part enjoyably. They were not disappointed; the 
children met the conditions right royally. 

Not only to these invited guests were the children taking 
the part of Santa Claus, but also to friends at home, for 
many of the manual exercises etc., of the daily work were so 
modified as to yield desirable gifts for Christmas presents. 

Occasionally, when special effort, patience, or care, for 
the happiness of another was found manifest in the school- 
room, no matter what the kind of exercise, particular pains 
was taken to remark the presence of Santa Claus. 

In short, the children were steeped in the blessedness of 
giving, and by actual experience, too. Were the mythical 
personage of Santa Claus to drop out of supposed reality he 
would hardly be missed, I’m sure. 

Supplementary to the three foregoing steps such stories as 
St. Christopher and the Christ-Child, The Miraculous 
Pitcher, and Andersen’s The Fir Tree, were discussed ; and of 
course the children were told the story of the best Giver of all. 

In one school a Santa Claus chart was made, the children 
collecting and pasting thereon, every picture they could 
obtain where the Santa Claus sfiri¢ was shown. Besides 
the “ real’ Santa Claus, the collection included pictures of 
children feeding chickens, giving rides to their playmates, 
etc., also a picture of rain giving flowers and grass a drink. 
These served as excellent material for language exercises. 
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Cas. B. Scott State Normal School Oswego N, Y. 
Work for December. 


Evergreens 


“YONNECT the work with the season, the Christmas time. 
Dwell on the beauty of the evergreens in the winter 
landscape, on the contrast between their green and the 
pure white of the snow. Bring out the beauty of use or 
adaptation, the way in which they are fitted for winter, their 
horizontal usually flexible branches, to bear the weight of 
snow, their needle-like, and thick tough leaves, to offer the 
least surface to snowand wind, and to withstand the winter’s 
cold. In connection with their work and adaptation to 
work, study at least one evergreen (the one most familiar to 
the children), thoroughly, compare with other evergreens 
and with other trees. 
More detailed suggestions were given in Primary Epuca- 
TION for December, 1894, also Christmas poems and stories. 

Below is outlined two weeks work with the pine, with 
third grade children, showing how the study can be cor- 
related with language, drawing and reading. 


. Two Weeks With the Pine 
Introductory Work 


The teacher has selected the pine, because pine trees are 
found in the vicinity and children are most familiar with 
them. 

Several days before she has told the children that they 
were to study the pine tree next week, showed them a 
branch, so that they could recognize the tree, perhaps told 
them, or better, led some pupils to tell where the trees can 
be found in the near vicinity, and asked the pupils to find 
out all they can about the tree; where found, its shape, 
height and breadth, height, length and direction of branches, 
leaves, cones and seeds. Once or twice she has asked a 
few questions to encourage and direct the observations. 


First Lesson 


Olject To gather up the children’s ideas and get a care- 
full expression of what the children have observed, to relate 
the pine with their out-of-door life, to study the tree as a 
whole, that which cannot be studied in the school-room, to 
prepare for literature. 

Material Some pine branches. 
the board of the pine tree. 

Occurrence “How many have seenapine tree?” “How 
many have studied it this last week?” “Where have you 
seen pine trees?” Children give a number of localities. 
“Can any one tell whether pine trees are found in other 
countries?” “Where?” If no one knows, teacher tells 
them that pines are found in most countries like ours, where 
the summers are warm and the winters cold enough for 
snow. Perhaps the children can name some of the countries. 
“‘ Now what shall we write on the board?” 

Shape ‘Where was the pine tree you studied, Henry?” 
“What was its shape?” “Long.” “ Long, like this line?” 
(drawing a line on the board) this is long.” “No, long and 
wide.” As wide as it is long, like this?” “No.” “How 
many times longer than wide?’ “Four or five times.” 
“Then it is shaped like this” (drawing on board an oblong 
four or five times as long as wide.) ‘No, it is narrower at 
the top.” “A little narrower (like this) or much narrower 
o- this)?” .““Much narrower, something like the last 

awing.” “Is the the tree really flat like this drawing on 
the board, or is it round?” ‘What shall we call the shape 
of anything which is: round, wide at the bottom, and gets 
narrower at the top?” “Is it shaped like this cone?’ 


Possibly a picture on 
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“What shape is it then?” ‘“Cone-shaped or conical.” 
“* Now, John, tell me all about the shape of the pine tree 
you saw.” 

One or more statements given by the children, about the 
shape of the tree, written on the board by the teacher. 

Size “How high are the pine trees we have seen?” 
“As high as our house.” “The pine tree I saw was only as 
high as a man.” ‘Twice as high as the school-house.” 
Teacher gets comparative heights of trees observed, if possi- 
ble, the real heights in feet or yards (an opportunity for 
correlation with arithmetic), and the greatest and least 
height observed. It is necessary to ask for more careful 
observations on this. 

“ Now, Mary, tell about the height of the pine trees we 
have seen.” ‘What shall I write here?” “The pine trees 
we have seen differ in height (or highness, if Mary prefers 
that.) The lowest was as high as a man (or six feet,) the 
highest was about two times as high as our school-house (or 
about fifty feet, if the children can reduce to feet.) 

Trunk “Now about the 
stem.” ‘The stem of a tree 
we call what?” “Trunk.” 
“Does the pine tree you saw, 
Albert, have one stem or 
trunk, or many?” “ Anna, 
tell us all you can about the 
trunk you saw.” “The pine 
tree I saw had one trunk. 
It was straight. It was 
shaped like a slate pencil (or 
a_ cylinder.’’) “That is 
good, but it does not tell 
all the truth.” Who can tell 
all the truth, or more of 
the truth, about the stem of 
the pine tree?” “Well, 
Harry.” “The trunk is 
shaped like a pencil, but it 
is largest at the bottom and 
gets narrower toward the 

A pine tree top.” “That is better ; will 
(From Nature Stories, D. C. Heath, Pub.) write what Anna said, only 
make the last part tell all the truth, as Harry did. 

“James, your tree was the highest. Did it have a long, 
straight stem?” ‘Can any one tell me what the long, 
straight stems of pine are used for?” “To make flag 
poles.” “To make masts.” Teacher writes on board as 
directed by the children. 

“ How many would like to hear me read what Longfellow 
wrote about the pine stem. He was writing about the 
building of the ship. Listen. Think of the pretty picture.” 

“ Long ago. 
In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 
When upon mountain and plain, 
Lay the snow, 
They fell — those lordly pines! 
Those grand, majestic pines!” 

“ There is one picture. Can you see it? I can look into 
the woods. I can see the deer eating and running and 
resting on the snow. ‘Haunting,’ that means what? Yes, 
staying or living quietly in the forest. Do you see those 
lordly pines, those grand pines growing way up toward 
heaven? Now there is another picture.” 

“‘ They fell — those lordly pines! 
Those grand, majestic pines! 
Mid shouts and cheers 
The jaded steers, 
Panting beneath the goad, 
Dragged down the weary, winding road 
Those captive kings so straight and tall, 
To be shorn of their streaming hair.” 

“T am going to’ask Mary to tell us about this picture. 
What does ‘jaded’ mean? Yes, tired. They had a heavy 
load. ‘Panting beneath the goad’ what is a goad? No 
one knows? Well, it is a stick with something sharp in its 
end to prick the steers or oxen and make them pull harder, 
just as the whip makes the horse go faster. ‘So straight 
and tall,’ that is like our pine stems. Longfellow saw just 
what we have seen. ‘To be shorn of their streaming hair.’ 
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What was their hair? Why was it streaming? Why, it had 
snow on it and was wet. Now, I will read it again, then I 
will ask Mary and some one else to tell me all about the 
picture. Can you all see it?” 

“ Now, I will read about another picture. The first picture 
showed us the lordly pines, all covered with snow, with the 
deer under them. The second picture showed us the men 
cutting down the pine, the oxen working so hard pulling it 
along the crooked, winding road, the other men taking off 
its bark, ‘its streaming hair.’ See if you can all see this 
picture. 

“ and naked and bare, 
To feel the stress and the strain 
Of the wind and the reeling main, 
Whose roar 
Would remind them forevermore 
Of their native forests they should not see again, 
And everywhere 
The graceful, slender spars 
Poise aloft in the air, 
And at the mast head, 
White, blue and red, 
A flag unrolls the stripes and stars.” 


“Do you know I feel like hurrahing for our flag, our dear 
stars and stripes? But we must wait till after school. Next 
time you see a pine tree you can give three cheers for the 
pine and our flag. Now, listen, here is another picture.” 

“ And when the wanderer, lonely, friendless 
In foreign harbors shall behold 
That flag unrolled, 
‘Twill be as a friendly hand 
Stretched out from his native land, 
Filling his heart with memories sweet and endless.” 


“ Isn’t that beautiful — all about 
our pine tree. Now it is time for 
us to write. You (the weaker ones 
selected) can copy from the board 
what we have written about our 
pine trees, or, if you want to, you 
can copy this part of what we have 
read from Longfellow. The others 
can tellus about the pine tree you 
studied, only the tree that you saw 
remember.” 

“You will not copy what is o 
the board. You can answer these 
questions on the board about your 
pine tree, the one you studied. 
Tell all you can about each ques- 





tion. Where did you find it? 
What is its shape? How high 
is it. What did you see about its 


trunk and bark?” 

“T am going to ask three or 
four pupils (the best selected) to 
‘write about one of these pictures we have been reading 
about.” 

“ You all like to talk about the pine and will do the very 
best you can.” 

When the pupils cannot spell a word, they raise their 
hands. Often the teachers “ Spell it for me’ shows that 
the pupil can spell it correctly. Often a hint enables the 
pupil to spell. Sometimes another pupil is referred to. 
Sometimes the teacher suggests an easier, simpler word. 
Occasionally —a last resort —she writes it on the board, 
with a list, placed there in the morning, which she felt sure 
the children would have to use, and would find difficult. 


Pine cone and seeds 
(From Gray's Botany, Ameri- 
can Book Co., Pub ) 


Second Lesson 


Object To review and clinch what was learned in pre- 
vious lesson. 

Children read what was written on the board the previous 
day. Some read from their papers (only when well 
written). 

Teacher draws on board, as directed by children, the out- 
line of a pine tree and also the stem, questioning children 
as 1o position and shape. The drawing fixes shape better 
than any description. A whole tree is a rather difficult con- 


cept for the children, so the teacher draws, instead of having 
children draw. 
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Children tell any additional observations about occurrence 
and appearance of pine tree. Teacher finds it necessary to 
keep them to the point. They want to tell about many 
other things. 

Children read from the board the selections from Long- 
fellow, and tell about the pictures it brings to them. Some 
of the children read what they wrote the previous day about 
these pictures. Children together tell about one of the 
pictures and their statements are wrttten on the board. 

Some of the children copy this. Others write about 
another picture. Teacher gives help with difficult words, or, 
better, writes on the board, before the lesson, the difficult 
words which are likely to be used, and has the children spell 
them with her. 

Third Lesson 


Object To study branches, bring out relation to shape of 
tree, the way in which they are fitted for their work, and 
their growth from buds. 

Material Branches of pine. Children study relation of 
branches to trunk, their attachment, arrangement, direction, 
shape. Reproduction on board as before. 

Teacher brings out relation between their horizontal posi- 
tion, and flexibility and burdens of snow they most bear and 
throw off. (More marked in hemlock.) Reproduction, 

Children see or feel the pitch or resin, and teacher tells 
them that this is probably something the tree wants to get 
tid of or throw away. It is probably of little use to the 
tree. But man uses it for many things, as for making tur- 
pentine and rosin and tar and chewing gum. Reproduction. 

Children study the bark and notice that its color is lighter 
toward the ends of some branches. “That,” says the 
teacher, ‘‘ will tell us a story, if we look and think. Keep 
your eyes open for that ‘story.”’ 

Children study the buds, notice their scales, and discover 
a circle of similar scales about the lower end of some of the 
lighter colored parts of the branches. The teacher draws 
from the children — she does not tell them — the fact that 
these branches grew out from buds last spring. Reproduc- 
tion on board. 

Each child draws a short piece of branch showing all that 
he sees. The drawing requires careful observation and thus 
prepare for the written description, the word picture. Chil- 
dren read matter on board. 


Fourth Lesson 


Object To review work of previous day. To lead chil- 
dren to tell individually about their work. 

Material Branches on children’s 
desks or where they can examine 
them. Let children read matter on 
board. Teacher clears up any points 
not well understood. 

Teacher writes on board a list of 
questions which will bring out all 
they have studied. Children answer 
these questions orally. Work of 
previous day erased, and children 
asked to write their amswers to the 
questions. In the the case of many 
pupils, the teacher looks at the answer 
to each question before allowing them 
to answer another question. Teacher 
insists on each telling what he knows 
in his own words. In writing, chil- 
dren refer to, and are aided by the 
branches on their desk. 

Fifth Lesson 

Object To study pine leaves, their relations to the branch, 
their structure and their adaptation to their work, the beauty 
they give to the tree and the winter. 

Material Branches with leaves, a piece for each desk. 


If possible, a hemlock branch. Teacher writes on board 
from Longfellow. 


“O, hemlock tree! O hemlock tree! how faithful are thy branches! 
Green not alone in summer time, 
But in the winter’s frost and rime! . 
O, hemlock tree, O, hemlock tree, how faithful are thy branches!” 





Pine needles 
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Teacher reads with children, explaining “rime” (meaning 
a heavy frost), and telling how similar pine and hemlock are, 
and getting children to tell. in what way the branches are 
faithful. 

“What makes our pine ‘ green not alone in summer time, 
but in the winter’s frost and rime’? 

Children study needles or leaves, their arrangement on 
and attachment to the branch, the scars showing where 
leaves have fallen off, their arrangement in clusters, the 
sheath at the base, their needle-like shape, flattened along 
the inner side. 

Here is a pretty fancy about the pine leaves. 

“If Mother Nature patches the leaves of trees and vines, 
I’m sure she does her darning with the needles of the pines, 
They are so long and slender, and somewhere in full view, 
She has her threads of cobweb and a thimble made of dew.” 

Teacher draws on board before children, a piece of 
branch with a leaf cluster fastened to it, showing them how 
she draws it. This is erased and each child draws carefully 
a piece of his branch, with one cluster of leaves. 

Teacher gets from children the reason why the leaves are 
so slender,— so that the snow will not catch on them,— and 
why they are so thick and tough, while other leaves are thin 
and broad,— to withstand the frost. 

She talks with them — not merely to them — about the 
beauty of the pine and the contrast between it and the 
white snow. 

Children write about leaves on board or slate or paper, 
copying the verse from Longfellow for an introduction. 


Sixth Lesson 


Cone, or seed cradle and seeds. The position of the cone, 
the beautiful arrangement of the scales, the way in which 
they open to let out the seeds, the pockets on the inner side 
of the scales for the seeds, the seeds and their wings and 
the way they fly. 

Seventh Lesson 

A general review. 


Eighth and Ninth Lessons 


Comparison with some other evergreens, with something 
read leading to the Christmas thought. “The Christmas 
Tree” (in Primary Epucation for December, 1894), is 
good. 


Tenth Lesson 


The Christmas thought. 
years ago. 


The Child who came so many 
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The First Snow 


I wondered where the apple-bloom 
Had gone which crowned the spring. 

I asked the birds; they would not tell, 
Tho’ month by month they sing. 


But now the secret deep is out, 
The snow-flakes tell the tale: : 
They went away with sunshine bright, 
To steal back with the gale! 
— Wi liam Brunton 


III 





Common Sense Hygiene 


For the Babies 
E. D. K. 
Care of Throat and Lungs 


OLD weather is here and have you said anything to the 
ie children about the care of their throat and lungs while 
in the frosty air? 

If not, don’t wait another day. Begin by a little talk 
about breathing through the nose. Make them understand 
that they are expected to breathe through the nose and not 
through the mouth. Did you ever hear the advice that is 
given by experts in throat diseases, “Shut your mouth and 
live” ? 

The little ones can be taught to understand that if the 
cold air strikes directly upon the throat it irritates it but 
that if it is breathed through the nose it becomes warmed 
and softened before it reaches the throat. If the nose is 
not used for breathing, the nostrils partly close up after 
awhile for want of use, so that the mouth-breathers 
cannot breathe through their noses even if they try to. 

After a time if nose-breathing is not observed, catarrh and 
throat troubles begin and sometimes deafness follows from 
breathing this cold unfiltered air through the mouth. 

It would not be extreme if delicate children were advised 
not to'talk in the cold frosty air at all. This is a good 
thing for you to remember, teachers, with all the talking 
you have todo through the day. On your way to school in 
the morning keep your mouth closed and if you must 
express yourselves in the cold air use pantomime. It is 
gréat fun and you will soon become artists in it, and save 
your voice and throat besides. 

Encourage the little ones to tell you when they have 
“ sore throat” and look into the little mouths yourselves and 
send the children home with personal notes to parents as 
soon as trouble begins. Swollen tonsils cannot be neglected 
a day among the children. 

Give a little talk about using cold water on the throat in 
the morning followed by a hard rubbing with a coarse 
towel. Ask the children if they have done it, for a few 
mornings, and start the current of thought that way. Counsel 
them, also, not to wrap the throat too much in the open air. 

Back of all this, are the children dressed warmly enough? 
You may not have been “ hired” to look after the flannels 
and underclothing of the pupils but if you are the right kind 
of a primary teacher you could no more help putting your 
hand on the little arm or leg to see if it is too thinly dressed 
than you could keep from hurrying to pick up a little 
toddler who had tumbled down in the school-yard and 
there wasn’t a word said about that sort of thing when you 
‘signed your contract,” if you ever did. 

A parting word on the tender point of sympathy with the 
children this cold weather. No matter what becomes of 
the program the first hour in the morning, if the little ones 
come in cold, with aching fingers and toes and little 
trembling lips and chins. Above all things thaw them 
out body and soul the first thing and cuddle them up 
and get them to smiling. No “morning talk” ever given 
was equal to morning sympathy for the babies when they 
need it. An iron teacher talking sentiment or science or 
morals to chilly, uncomfortable children because it is the 
schedule time for it is a spectacle to make gods and men 
clamor for common sense and freedom in the school-room. 
One last word, Does any primary teacher who reads this 
ever permit children to stand shivering in the cold because 
it “isn’t time to filein”? “Filing in” in cold weather is 
a nineteenth century abomination. 
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The Night Before Christmas 


Mara L, Pratr 

“«’Twas the night before Christmas and all through the house 
Nota creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 
In the hope that St. Nicholas soon would be there. 
The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 
While visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads. 
And mamma in her kerchief and I in my cap 
Had just settled our brains for a long winter's nap. 
When out on the lawn arose such a clatter, 
I sprang from my bed to see what was the matter.” 


Billee and Tillee were twins. There real names were William and Matilda, but 
who could ever think of calling such little folks by such big names ! 

And that was how it came about that Billee and Tillee had two little Christmas 
trees set up for them beside the fire-place. As soon as ever Billee and Tillee had 
had their bread and milk, papa, taking one little one on each knee, told them all 
about Santa Claus, and his wonderful reindeer team. 

“ But Santa Claus never comes till all the children are sound asleep,” said papa ; 
and it was very fortunate that papa thought to say that, for already Billee and Tillee 
had made up their twin minds to keep their big blue eyes wide open all night long. 

But of course, if Santa Claus couldn’t come unless all little children were sound 
asleep, that made a difference ; so Billee and Tillie changed their little twin minds. 


“Well, well,” said Santa Claus, peeping in at the window. “Here are 
two trees!” 

“ That’s ’cause we are twins, please,” said Billee and Tillie, who had run down 
in the night to see the trees and to catch a peep at Santa Claus. 

“ Twins !”’ said Santa Claus; and he whistled a long whistle. “ Well, well! 
I don’t have many twins to bring presents to. I shall have to bring a great many— 
twice as many as I should if there were only one twin, you see!” 

Then Santa Claus flew up the chimney; but in another minute he was back 
again, pulling, pulling with all his might a long, long string of presents. 

And funnier still, there was a beautiful big reindeer helping, too. He, too, was 
pulling, pulling with all his might. 

“Two trees to fill!” said Santa. ‘“Twin_trees, you see!" So they pulled 
and they pulled — Santa and the reindeer — the most wonderful string of presents 
you ever saw. 

And I don’t know how many more there might have been, had not a ring-a- 
ling-ling woke Billee from his wonderful dream. 

Awoke, did I say? Ah, yes. Sure enough, it was the first breakfast bell, and 
there was nurse already at the door ready to dress the twins. 

But there was always a mystery about that dream. Billee told it all to Tillee 
who declared it wasn’t a dream at all, for she was there herself and saw Santa and 
the reindeer do just what Billie had said. 

Papa laughed and said, “ What an imagination !’’ 

‘** But the things are there on the tree,” Tillee insisted. 

“‘*Course they are,” said Billee, for the surer Tillee grew the surer Billee grew. 

“We'll have to go and see,”’ said mamma; and away the twins flew as soon as 
ever they were dressed, to prove that their dream was not a dream, but truly true. 

And now comes the strangest part of it all! For there upon the tree were the 
very presents the twins had wanted so long and had talked about so much — the 
sled, the baby carriage, everyone — just what both Tillee and Billee had declared 
Santa Claus and his reindeer had brought in the night. 











The Bee 


The following chatming poem is from the pen of Miss 


Agnes S. Cook, who is the daughter of President John W. 
Cook, of the Illinois Normal University : 
Teetire's taking bis tithes from bis texanty 
And never a care in the world knows he, 
Wise bee! 
He from the flowers gilded o’er 
With precious dust of the stamen’s 


Of the errand he’s on for his tenantry. 
But the golden dust of the stamens’ store 
Is left at each orchid’s open door. 

A part of the flowers’ plan is he, 

As he takes his tithe of his tenantry. 


We children of men, we come and go 
At somebody’s hest — how should we know, 
Being only the children of men, 
Whence we come or whither we go? 
But to some of us, now and again, 
A vision comes in the sunshine; — then 
He sees himself as part of a Plan, 
He has helped in the weaving since life began. 
The shuttle is hidden, he knows not where, 
But he shall know the shuttle is there, 
Moved by some unseen, immanent Hand,— 
He shall seek no more, but understand; 
And the cares all die that pride gave birth, 
He turns with a larger thought to earth. 
The vision hath had its ministry, 
And he smilies to himself as he sees the bee, 
The velvet bee in the orchid’s cup, 
Taking his tithes of his tenantry, 
While never a care in the world knows he, 
— Wise bee. : 
— Public School Fournal 
(It does not need the gift of prophecy to predict that this poem will 
dive.-—ED.) 


Kindergarten Christmas Plans 
J. E. P. 


HRISTMAS is yet a long way off, but we will begin 
early this year, in order to avoid hurry and weariness at 
the last. 

A beautiful Madonna picture is hung in sight of little eyes, 
and also in reach of little caressing hands, for the children 
will love to stroke the face of the Babe, as they whisper of 
His wonderful story, and explain to each other the meaning 
of this scene. 

No word need the teachers say just yet. Let the lesson 
of the mother’s heavenly face, and the beauty of the Babe, 
do their own work silently in the hearts of the interested 
and expectant children. 

Listen to their comments on the picture as they gather 
about it on this morning of its first appearance. 

. Is that dear little baby, George Washington,” whispers a 
timid child, “or is it Christopher Columbus?” “No! 
No!” replies an awe-struck 
voice. “I will tell you who it 
is,” amd the story of the 
Christ-Child is told by the 
older children—child fashion 
— with constant interruptions 
from those who are able to 
add new incidents to the 
wondrous tale, while the | 
younger children listen, sym- \ 
pathize and understand. : 

The teachers listen too, and 
hearing much that shall help 
them in their Christmas lessons, stories and talks, patiently 
“ bide their time,” and, on this morning open kindergarten 
with a rollicking “talk ’’ on quite another subject, knowing 
that the children of their own accord will turn again and 
again to the new picture, even in their gift work and games, 
in a way, that for almost any other object, we would con- 
sider a serious interruption. 

The day comes at last when the children are told 














Weaving mat folded into a handkerchief 
case and tied with baby ribbons to match 
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that the beautiful Babe is to have a birthday soon and 
we are to celebrate it here in the kindergarten. The 
teacher begins to tell why and how we are to celebrate, 





and the eager children remembering their tiny Christmas 
experiences have much to say, and their enthusiasm is 
brightened by the 

new idea that we 

are to give our 

friends a Christmas 

party here and pre- é 





loveliest things we 
know how to make. 


The tree is de- 


scribed to the chil- 
dren as their own 

Weaving mat folded and laced with baby ribbons 

making card receiver 














which they are to 
trim with all the 
pretty gifts we can 
make 

















One child hesi- 
tates — and only 
one. “I shouldn’t 
like that kind of a tree, I should w-w-want to g-g-get some- 
thin’,”” —with a quiver in his voice. 

We will not again make the mistake of doing to much of 
the children’s work for them, said we. A strong cord is 
tacked along the wall within easy reach of tiny hands. Let 
the children fasten to this cord their decorative work, or 
any pretty thing they wish to bring from home. 

This latter step has 
been a rash one, for 
here are hideous paper 
flowers in the crudest 
colors, which to the 
admiring children of 
the whole kindergar- 
ten (in spite of our 
scientific color work) 
seem perfect gems of 
art and beauty. 

(Shall we mar the 
appearance of our 
room by allowing 
these hideous things 
to stay, or shall we 
slight the child’s offer- 
ing of love, which 

has cost him toil to 
make, and order it 
down, out of sight.) 

The evergreens are 
tied in rather uneven 
bunches— not a smooth coil of green rope as the teachers 
would wish it,— but then, it is the children’s own work, 
and to them it is most satisfactory, for will not. mamma 
see it soon, and praise it? 

However, there is a good deal that can be done by the 
children, which will be tasteful both in color and arrange- 
ment, for the teachers select the colors and help over hard 
places by tying the bows of the baby ribbon decorations. 

Weaving mats of delicate tints and shades, can be lined 
with silver or gold paper, and laced or tied with ribbons to 
match, after folding them into various shapes, such as pin 
trays, handkerchief cases, bonbon boxes or card receivers. 
Sewing cards worked with silk, and tied with gold or silver 
cord, or bows of ribbon to match the silk, can be made into 
postal card cases, tiny folios, match scratchers or blotting 
pads. / 

The children will like to make pretty covers for their 
drawing or parquetry books, and present them to parents, 
who especially value (if they are at all appreciative) this 
gift which shows progressive steps in growth of little fingers 

On these book covers made of stiff water color paper, the 
teacher has outlined a design of flowers or leaves (embroid- 
ery patterns furnish pretty designs), and the children fill in 
the outline with their water color paints. 




















Blotting pad made of sewing card. White silk 
with green silk leaves 
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If we are hurried and “ driven” toward the last to finish 
our tasks in time, we lose much of the softening, purifying 
influence of the Christmas spirit, we quench the beginnings 
of unselfishness, and hurt ourselves, not only for the Christ- 
mas season, but possibly for the entire year. 

If we teachers, in our love of display decorate elaborately 
our school-room, at the time when our babies are asleep in 
their little beds at home, and having no part in our prepa- 
rations, we lose much, for upon their appearance in the newly 
decorated room, on Christmas day, there is so much that is 
new to them, not only in an audience filling their room, but 
in the changes we have made, that they grow shy at once, 
and assume their company manners — the thing we dreaded 
most, for of all 
things, on an oc- 
casion like this, we 
want to see spon- 
taneous childish 
joy and enthusi- 
asm in our holiday 
festivities. 

The tree will 
look very gay, for 
the youngest chil- 
dren will trim it 
with strings of 
their colored 
wooden beads, and 
with long loops of 
pop corn and cran- 
berries which they 
especially enjoyed 
stringing, not only 
for the pretty con- 
trast in the color 
of the red and 
white, but for an 
occasional taste of 
the pop. corn. 
Even the cranberries, now and then, find their way to the 
little mouths, the excitement of the occasion giving a 
peculiar zest, even to the sourness of the cranberry. 

A kind neighbor will send in a crate of oranges for the 
children’s lunch, and a basket of hot-house grapes will find 
its way from another generous soul, so that our little givers 
will not be entirely empty handed, as our celebration draws 
to a close. 

Even the small boy who thought he would not like that 
kind of a tree, was fully convinced on this festive occasion, 
that it is always more blessed to give than to receive. 

















Cover of drawing book on which teacher draws designs 
and children fill in with water colors 


(The following directions are furnished by the writer at the request of 
the Ed.) 

The dots are marked for perforation in the sewing cards 
which you can buy, choosing the patterns from the cata- 
logues of kindergarten material. 

However, many kindergartners prefer to buy blank cards 
and draw a copy on these, designs of their own. 

Some of the pret- 
tiest designs are taken 
from books of em- 
broidery patterns. 

For a sewing card, 
make one pattern or 
copy of the design 
chosen, adapting it to 
the size of the card, 
and with tracing paper - 
this design can be 
transferred to the 
cards very quickly, 


Andante con espressione. 


In 


an - oth - er 


afterward perforating 
the holes as far apart 
as the design will ad- 
mit, for if the holes are 
pricked too near to- 
gether, the children are 
apt to break the card. 
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land and time, 


2. Words of truth and deeds of love, 3. 
Filled his life from day to day; 
So that all the world was blest, 
On the first glad Christmas Day. 


(From Songs for Little Children, by Eleanor Smith. 
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Five or six cards can be perforated at once, by laying the 
pattern on the top card and securing the cards from slipping 
by fastening them together with an elastic band. In per- 
forating a number of ‘cards at once, in this way, the design 
is not traced until after the perforation, and it can be done 
by connecting the perforations with a faint pencil line. 
Great care must be taken that the design is placed exactly 
in the middle of the card. 

There are lovely designs to be found on old calendars or 
Christmas cards. A kindergartner who cannot draw, uses 
tissue paper for copying her designs and can retrace them 
by reversing the tissue paper on the card, and if the first 
drawing has been made with a soft pencil, the retracing on 
the wrong side of the tissue paper will transfer the pattern 
to the sewing card. e 


How to Use the Picture Sheet 


M. A. P. 
Suggestion Sixth 


Script Letters 


It is reaaily seen that when children can enumerate the 
letters of a word, they can use the separate letters. 

Give then script fers in place of words and ask children 
to select and arrange them, matching the script word upon 
the picture card. 


Suggestion Seventh 
Type Letters 


Children who have been well instructed in script reading, 
usually require but little time and drill to acquire type forms. 
When the type forms are mastered, substitute prin/ed letters 
for script. 

In this way seat occupation increases in difficulty, 
advances in difficulty, demands greater effort. The child is 
silently reading and teaching himself spelling. 

Change the pictures occasionally so that no child use the 
same pictures many times in succession, lest his work 
becomes mechanical or distasteful, and also that he may 
acquire the spelling of difficult words. 


Sing 


Sing, little children, dear, 
Not only on Christmas day, 
But ev'ry day of the year ; 
Still is the Christ-Child here. 
He is here and we always may 
Be glad, as on Christmas day. 


Christmas Hymn. 


E. 8. 





and far a- 


Long & - go, 





ba by born, On the first glad Christmas Day. 


Little children did he love, 
With a tender love alway, 

So should little children be 
Always glad on Christmas Day. 


Milton Bradley Co., Publishers) 
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A Telephone Message 


*“* Ah! Here’s the little round thing my papa talks into 
To tell the folks down town what he wants to have them do. 
I’m going to try myself,— now let me get a chair, 
And then I'll stand on tiptoe so I can reach up there. 


Halloo! (that’s what they all say) — you dear old Santa Claus, 
I’m going to have a little bit of talk with you, because 

I want to tell you all about a little girl I know 

Who never had a Christmas in her life — she told me so! 


I hardly could believe it, but she says ’tis really true. 

1’m sure you’re always very kind, but I’m surprised at you, 
That you should have forgotten such a little one! but still, 
You have, perhaps, already all the stockings you can fill. 


But, could you go to her house instead of coming here ? 

For mamma says that Christmas is the time of all the year 

For children to remember poor little girls and boys 

Who never hang their stockings up for picture-books and toys. 


I want you, please, to carry her a doll with shiny curls 

And eyes that shut and open — that’s the kind for little girls— 

And a moff to warm her fingers, and a cunning little ring, 

And a book with pretty verses — how she'll laugh, the little 
thing! 


And give her lots of goodies, too. because she’s poor, you see, 
And ought to have more sugar-plums than you could bring to me. 
Now tell it on your fingers, and remember, as you go — 

Just pack her little stocking to the very, very toe. 


That’s all — only, Santa Claus, I just would like to say, 
If you should have more presents than you need on Christmas 
Day, 
And could leave me just a few as you pass the chimney — why, 
Of course—I would be very glad indeed. Good-bye ! Good-bye! ” 
— Sel. 





Baby [pityingly.} 
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“ Taste,” ‘“ Hearing,” and “ Sight” Plays 
(Found in Mrs. Hubbard’s and Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Kindergarten Plays) 


In the “Taste” game the child is blindfolded, and then 
something given him to touch, taste, or smell, and to 
name it, its material, or uses, while the verse is being sung 
by the others. For the “Hearing” games, another child 
sings or speaks behind him, that he may guess the voice ; 
or the sound of rapping wood, breaking or tearing some- 
thing, crumpling paper, striking metal, or any of the dozen 
other exercises may be used. For the “Sight” plays he 
tells, when the bandage is removed, what playmate has left 
the room, or what object has been moved, or names, from 
description given by the children some object selected while 
he has been sent out of the room.— Kindergarten Magazine 


At the late Educational congress in Atlanta a teacher inquired 
of one of the audience, ‘‘ Did Dr. Harris speak yesterday?” 

‘* Yes,” was the answer. 

‘*Oh, I’m so sorry I didn’t hear him, but then, I heard Belva 
Lockwood.” A celebrity is a celebrity. 


How the Future Baby will Talk 


Nurse. 
“ How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every open flower!” 


Baby [boldly. ] 


How does the little bee do this? 
Why, by an impulse blind. 

Cease, then, to praise good works of such 
An automatic kind. 


Nurse. 


“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star ! 
How I wonder what you are!” 


Do you really wonder, Jane? 

And to me all seems so plain ! 

Go down-stairs, my girl, and find 
Books wherewith t’ improve your mind, 
And if heavenly bodies then 

Still remain beyond your ken, 

You had better go and ax 

Good Professor Parallax. 


Nurse. 


“ Bye, baby-bunting, 
Father’s gone a-hunting, 
All to get a rabbit’s skin 
To wrap the baby-bunting in.” 


Baby [sternly. | 


The cruel sport of hunting 
To moral sense is stunting ; 
And since papa’s objection 
To useful vivisection 
Convicts him, as it seems to me, 
Of signal inconsistency, 
I must, with thanks, decline the skin 
For wrapping baby-bunting in. 
— The Outlook. 
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Just Before Christmas. 














Names for Picture Page 


(371) 


(These names were not inserted on the picture page this 
month for lack of space in the squares. ‘Teachers can paste 
the names below the pictures in the squares when they are 
mounted. The names will appear on the picture page as 
usual in the future.—Eb.) 


engine dollar 
snow-fort watch 
monkeys purse 
kittens skates 
banjo sleigh 
fire-place turkey 
candle slipper 
pony stocking 
SCISSOrS soldiers 
reindeer snow-man 
stairs fir-tree 
mittens humming-top 


For the Boys 


A Dainty Tape-Measure 


If a boy can draw and color simple flowers —a daisy, a 
buttercup, a forget-me-not, or even a clover-leaf —as most 
boys can now-a-days, there is 
another present he can make 
which will be welcome to all his 
friends. It is a tape-measure. 
Even without the flowers, such a 
measure as I describe is handsome. 

For one tape-measure, buy a 
piece of best quality gros-grain 
ribbon thirty-eight inches long and 
one and one-quarter wide. If you 
like pink or blue, buy it, but select 
a dull shade. 

Stretch the ribbon out on a 
board and make it fast at each end 
by sticking pins through into the 
board. Lay along its edge an 
ordinary measure which shows all 
the marks, and copy each one 
exactly, with fine pencil, the whole 
length. Then ink all the lines 
with great care. 

Then ask a sister or a friend 
to hem the end next the thirty 
six mark, just one inch beyond it, and sew the other 
to a brass ring, crocheted over with silk the exact shade of 
the ribbon. 

. Then you can paint your little flowers in between the 
inch lines ; they will not interfere with the half and quarter- 
inch marks. 

In case a boy and his sister wish to make a very hand- 
some tape-measure together, she can embroider the tiny 
flowers, solid, or in outline stitch. The flowers could be 
stamped on at any embroidery store. 





THE TAPE-MEASURE. 


—C. B. 
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Christmas Morning 


While it was yet dark Elsie got out of bed and dressed 
herself, Christmas morning. Of course you think she was 
going to see what was in her stocking. But do children 
stop to dress for that? 

No, she was thinking of something else. She went out 
to the barn to old Charlie’s stall. He was so white she 
could see him in the gray light of the early morning. 

As she spoke to him, he neighed and put his head down 
to her. Then she patted and stroked him, talking busily all 
the while, telling him it was Christmas day. 

Just how much of it he understood I can’t say, but when 
she got him an armful of sweet, fresh hay, he understood 
that very well indeed. 

Then she went out to Ina, the beautiful Jersey cow, and 
told her all about it, too, with a bundle of hay to help her 
understand. 

The black kitten was glad to be told anything so pleasant, 
and Elsie gave her some milk to make her remember it. 

I think it was a good way to begin the day. c. 


The Fir Tree 


Farmer berry stood looking at the old fir tree at the foot 
of the lane. He had an axe in his hand, for he had just 
come from the wood lot where he had been chopping all 
day long. 

“T’ve a mind to cut that tree down,” he said, “half its 
branches are dead already.” And he raised his axe as if to 
strike at the trunk. It was a little tree, and two or three 
strokes would have felled it. 

“Just wait! just wait!’’ said two little snow-flakes that 
just then flew down through the clear air. 

And Farmer Berry did wait. “I should miss that tree,” 
he said; “ Brother Will and I put it there when we were 
boys.” 

No sooner had Farmer Berry gone into the house than 
the snow-flakes set to work. Hundreds, thousands, millions 
of them came hurrying down. All night long they worked 
ar fast as ever they could. They nestled down on the fir 
tree branches; they crowded close together to keep from 
falling off ; they hurried and scurried till not a needle on the 
whole tree but was loaded with shining snow flakes. 

By and by the sun came up and Farmer Berry looked out 
of the farm house window. 

“Well, well!” said he, “a real snow storm! The first of 
the season.”’- “Wife” said he, “‘ come look at the fir tree!” 

“ Beautiful !”’ said Mrs. Berry. 

“ It looks like a Christmas tree,” cried the Berry children. 

“So it does! So it does!” said Farmer Berry, “ I’m glad 
I didn’t cut it down.” 

And, indeed, I think he must have been; for all winter 
long it stood there at the end of the lane, as happy as any 
tree you ever saw; and every time a snow storm fell, it was 
the most beautiful thing in all the country round about. 

M. 


Christmas Cheer 


Out of the heart of a snow cloud came a voice. You and 
I would never have heard it, but it was not meant for us. 
This was what it said, “Let Christmas Cheer begin his 
journey.” 

You have heard of all sorts of fairies, but never of one so 
lovely as Christmas Cheer. His eyes would be like stars, 
except that they are warm and kind in their shining, instead 
of cold and far away. And, as for his smile, I think it is the 
most wonderful that was ever known ; for it brightens the 
whole world, 
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Out he passed, over sleeping towns, through lonely fields 
and woods, and wherever he went the Christmas blessing 
fell. If a child had gone to bed thinking of her own 
presents, and forgetting to help other people to be 
happy, too, the passing of Christmas Cheer and his breath in 
the air made the selfish heart sweet and loving again. 

If a man had a quarrel with his neighbor, he could not 
look the Christmas spirit in the face without hanging his 
head. 

Sometimes people made a mistake, and thought the bright 
Christmas spirit was with them if they only had well-spread 
tables, and fine presents in their hands. But often and often 
it was only adream. While they thought he was with them, 
Christmas Cheer was far away in some little home poor 
enough in all but love. 

Open your hearts wide, dear children, to let him in; and 
love him too well to let him go when Christmas is gone, but 
keep him all the year. C. 


The Mouse in a Muff 


“This little Elsie girl wants a muff,” said Santa Claus, 
looking up at the little Christmas tree and down at his brim- 
ful pack. 

“ Let me see! here’s a gray one and a brown one; a 
speckled one — and — ah! here’s the muff for Elsie!” and 
the good old Santa pulled out a soft white muff with a pink 
silk lining and little pink silk tassels. 

But while Santa Claus had been fastening the muff to a 
branch of the tree, little Miss Mousie had been watching 
from a hole in the closet floor. 

“T wonder what that is,” thought she, and away she went 
to see as soon as ever Santa Claus was out of sight. 

“ How soft and warm,” said she, as she rubbed her nose 
against the soft fur. “And that pink silk! I like that, too! 
It is like the toes and the noses of the baby mice! I wonder 
why it wouldn’t make a nice warm bed; I’m very sleepy, 
too, just now, I think I’ll take a nap.” 

Mousie never knew how long she slept; but the next 
thing she knew, a troop of children had burst into the 
room, and somebody reached up and untied the muff. 
How mousie’s heart beat! She wished she were in the 
closet again. 

“ Here, Elsie, this is for you,” said the kind voice ; and 
in a second two little chubby hands were thrust into the two 
ends of the muff. 

“ Quee! quee!” squeaked mousie. “O! O!” screamed 
Elsie. Then such a confusion as followed! Everybody 
screamed, and mousie ran as fast as ever he could around 
the room, out into the hall, up the stairs! Luckily the 
garret doqr was open and mousie never even stopped for 
breath until he was safe beneath the eaves. 

“ Where did that mouse go!”’ Elsie used to wonder. 

““What made the people scream?” the mouse used to 
wonder ; for it was a long time before either Elsie or mousie 
forgot the fright they had given each other the night of the 
Christmas tree. M. 





Waiting for Christmas in Holland 
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TOGETHER / 


Christmas 


Christmas in the school-room! What shall it mean? 
Something adapted to the school-needs. Christmas festivities 
at home are full of the secrets and mysteries of giving and 
anticipated receiving. All interest centers about the presen- 
tation hour, the possible “tree,” and the bountifulness and 
“good time,” of the dinner and the “after dinner.” On the 
street the very air is full of repressed delicious excitement. 
Life is a gala day. 

But at school the Christmas feeling is, or ought to be, 
something more serious in its /esfingness than any of these, 
while it still has the flavor of them all. No matter how 
unsympathetic the atmosphere of the school-room may have 
been up to this time, there can hardly fail to be a change 
now. ‘Teacher and children can scarcely fail to appreciate 
each other with a more kindly and sympathetic feeling and 
all differences begin to melt away under the geniality that 
overflows at Christmas tide. 

The teacher who can radiate the Christmas spirit and 
teach the Christmas lesson almost without words, has made 
it possible to get very close to her children long after the 
faintest echoes of the Christmas bells have ceased to be 
heard. Close to the hearts of the children! How possible 
and hopeful everything seems after that! If the Christmas 
season does not do this for every school-room,— if there is 
not a more unselfish and abiding desire than before to do 
for others in the very forgetfulnes of self, then it is to be 
sadly feared that the little Christ-Child did not find His true 
place among the little children. Shall not this be the one 
Christmas thought,—to create a Christmas influence among 
the little ones that shall make Christmas all the year round ? 





/ 





Forefather’s Day 


Is it not a mistake that our little children so seldom hear 
about the anniversary of this day, in December? Its near- 
ness to the Christmas holiday seems to diminish its impor- 
tance. But it is worth while to keep the events connected 
with the landing of the Pilgrim fathers fresh in the memory 
of the little ones. 


A Word to Contributors 


Please write more plainly. Writing a letter is one thing ; 
writing for compositors who do not understand the subject 
matter they are putting into type, is quite another. These 
compositors accomplish marvels in the way of deciphering 
mysteries —-far better than you or I would,— but why put 
them (and the editor,) to so much inconvenience? Write 
for publication as carefully as you would write for primary 
children on the blackboard —yes, a real school-ma’am hand. 
Progress speed the day when type-written contribution$ 
only are offered for publication. 

If you have individualisms in your handwriting just, 
please, leave them out and give us plain orthodox penman- 
ship, with /s crossed and #’s dotted. Again, if in your usual 
letter writing you are in the habit of placing a careless half- 
hyphen or half-dash at the end of a sentence instead of a 
period, please take a little care to place an old-fashioned 
period at the close of a sentence when writing for Primary 
EpucaTion. very mark means something to the com- 
positor. 

This paper is always prepared from four to six weeks 
before the date of publication. Please remember this in 
sending manuscripts designed for particular occasions. 
Many of our choicest contributions are received after the 
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number for which they were intended is in press thus piling 
the heap of “ might-have-been’s”’ still higher. 
Stamps for return of manuscripts. 


Merit Cards 


Has anybody any word on this subject that will be of 
general*interest and profit ? 


What is to be Done? 


To-day, in front of my window, this thing occurred. A 
board fence which divided the street from an open field, had 
an opening made in it just large enough to admit one person 
to the “short cut” across the field to another street beyond. 
A party of school boys — seven in all, and every one under 
twelve years of age —came up together to pass through the 
narrow aperture. At the same time a respectable-looking, 
middle-aged woman, dressed in black and wearing the apolo- 
getic air of the dependent type of womanhood who had 
“seen trouble,” approached the same spot with the same 
intention of passing through. She stood back as these boys 
liesurely approached and waited patiently at the entrance till 
every one of them had emerged upon the other side, then 
followed with a relieved air that she had escaped trouble. 
Not a boy of the whole seven stood back to allow the lady to 
pass before him or showed any consciousness of her presence 
there. Now the two hopeless features of this incident are 
these; the boys were mo? rough, not ill-natured, not in a 
hurry, and meant no harm. They simply had never deen 
taught what to do in such circumstances, either at home or at 
school, and the habit of lack of courtesy (of discourtesy) 
had fastened itself upon them till they never even noticed 
her; the other discouraging feature is the fact that the 
woman had been so accustomed to this indifference from 
boys (and men?) that it never occurred to her that there 
was anything else to be expected. She never thought of 
finding any fault. 

And these boys, teachers, are the future men. What is to 
be done to open their eyes to the commonest courtesies due 
to others (whether men or women) in cases like these? Can 
teachers do better in a “morning talk’’ than to tell this little 
incident (and dozens of others just like it happening every 
day) fairly and justly to both sides, and let the children 
decide for themselves what should have been done? No 
preaching, no moralizing, teachers, not even an application 
of the story—the children will understand and a little 
golden silence here will work wonders. 

Would any boys but American boys, or boys brought up in 
America, have done this? 


Script on Picture Page 371. 


In answer to inquiries, we state again that the script 
names are omitted on the picture page because of the 
divided opinions on script and vertical writing. Each 
teacher can write the twenty-four names precisely as she 
desires that they shall be copied by the children, and paste 
them on the cards after they are mounted. 


“Sonny's Schoolin’ ” 


This monologue in the October Century, by Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, will be enjoyed by every teacher who has a 
“Sonny” of that description in her school. 





A Correction 


By an oversight, “The Winds That Blow,” in October 
number of Primary EpucarTion, (illustrated by Miss Olive 
M. Long, on pages 278 and 279), were marked Selecied. 
Miss Long is the author of the poem as well as the artist 
of the charming illustrations, 
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(To the Teacher) 


(The following songs and recitations are no¢ designed 
for any one exereise, but are given here collectively that 
teachers may make such selections as suit their individual 
needs. 

It is well to have the room prettily ornamented and to 
have suitable blackboard decorations. The fireplace, bells 
and holly and the boy with the banners in Primary Epuca- 
TION ’94 will be found simple sketching. Timely mottoes 
can be tucked in here and there, such as, 


“Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


The following suggestions about a school Christmas tree 
for the youngest children from a primary teacher are worth 
thinking about.—Eb.) 


May I suggest that the school Christmas tree this year be the children’s. 
Let them have the joy of giving, and let the whole tree be decorated 
with the gifts their hands have made. The tree need not be large and 
the gifts simple, but if each child may have two, one for papa and one 
for mamma, his happiness will be complete. 

For decorations nothing is prettier than the paper chains such as kin- 
dergarten children make from strips of bright colored paper. The very 
little children can do this, and yards can be made in a very little while. 
Mark the presents as the child designates, “Henry Blake — for 
mamma,” and if mamma is not there to receive it, let him have a paper 
bag to put it in to take home to her. 

Let the children hang their own presents on the tree as far as possible. 
This will add much to their enjoyment. If the stories and talks for the 
preceding days have been of giving and the joy of it, nothing will so 
delight them as the putting of this doctrine into practice. 

And are they to receive nothing? No. The most beautiful trees, and 
the happiest children that I have ever seen are in a building where this 
is the custom, and where it is truly the children’s tree, and for stem far 
more beautiful to give than to receive. Not, “what Santa is going to 
bring me,” “but I 4#o0w mamma will like this,” and ‘Um! fafa will be sur- 
prised!” is the exclamations most .requently heard. The receiving will 
come later, at home. and at festivals, and Sunday schools. If there is 
some poor child who may be in danger o* receiving nothing, he can be 
remembered privately.— M. H. B. 


Songs 
‘Father, We Thank Thee.” 


(Songs and Games for Little Ones. By Jenks and Walker, page 7) 


“Can a Little Child Like Me?”’ 
(Same book , page 8) 


Song of the Season 


(Clara Beeson Hubbard’s Merry Songs and Games) 


‘* Old Winter is a sturdy one, 
Of lasting stuff he’s made of 
His flesh is firm as iron stone, 
There’s nothing he’s afraid of.” 


(Six verses 
Recitation — Winter 
(Followed by a snow song) 
Recitation — The Snow 


Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud fold of his garment shaken. 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent and soft and slow, 

Descend the snow. 


Song 
(Jenks and Walker Page 21) 
“This is the way the snow comes down, 
Softly, softly falling, 


— Sel, 
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So He sendeth His snow like wool, 
Soft and white and beautiful, 

This is the way the snow comes down, 
Softly, softly falling.’ 


(Teacher recites) 
For He said to the snow, “ Be thou upon the earth.” 


(Children repeat in concert) 


“‘ Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl.” 


(Children, in concert) 


“ Tiny little snowflakes in the air so high 
Are you little angels floating in the sky? 
Robed so white and spotless flying like a dove 
Are you little creatures from the world above?” 


December 


(In concert) 
“ This crown of mine is of the holly, 
My songs are carols sung at every shrine, , 
Proclaiming ‘Peace on earth, good will to men.’”’ 


Song 
(Jenks and Walker) 
“ The air is filled with the echoes, 
Glad voices are singing again, 
Glory to God in the Highest, 
Peace and good will to men, 
Oh, listen, dear children, listen, 
The bells and the great chimes say, 
The sweetest song that ever was sung, 
Love shall reign to-day.” 


Quotations for Individual Pupils 


“ The lamps are lit the fires burn bright, 
The house is full of life and light.” 


“The world is happy the world is wide, 
Kind hearts are beating on every side.” 


“ Love is thine, O heart, and surely 
Peace shall also be thine own.” 


e Song, “ Merry Christmas Bells” 
(Jenks and Walker) 


The Christmas Story 


(This may be selected from the Bible or from the many 
of the Christ-Child stories in other publications. A Christ- 
mas Festival Service,” arranged by Nora A. Smith, and pub- 
lished by Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., will be 
found very helpful. “The Story of Christmas,’ by Nora A. 
Smith, and “‘ The Legend of the Christ-Child ” by Elizabeth 
Harrison, will both be found in this publication, besides 
several Christmas songs with music.) 


Song, “Shine Out O Blessed Star” 
(Jenks and Walker Page 63) 
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Recitation 
(In concert) 


“Sound over all waters, reach out from all lands, 
The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands, 
Sing hymns that were sung by the stars of the morn, 
Sing songs of the angels when Jesus was born.” 


Christmas Carol 
(Kindergarten Chimes Kate Douglass Wiggin Page $9) 


Recitation 

(In concert) . 
While stars of Christmas shine, 
Lighting the skies, 
Let only loving looks, 
Beam from your eyes. 


While bells of Christmas ring, 
Joyous and clear, 

Speak only happy words, 

All mirth and cheer. 


Give only loving gifts, 
And in love take, 
Gladden the poor and sad 
For love’s dear sake.” 
— Emilie Poulsson. 


os “Jolly Old St. Nicholas ” 
ae, Come and Rhymes. 


n’s favorite) 
Recitation 
(In concert) 
(From Miss Poulsson’s Finger Plays) 


Oh clap, clap the hands, 
And sing out in glee, 

For Christmas is coming, 
And merry are we. 


Now swift o’er the snow 
The tiny reindeer, 

Are trotting and bringing 
Good Santa Claus near. 
Our stockings will hang, 
And while we're asleep, 
Then down through the chimney 
Will Santa Claus creep, 
He'll empty his pack, 
Then up he will come, 
And calling his reindeer, 
Will haste away home. 


Oh, clap, clap the hands, 
And sing out in glee, 
For Christmas is coming, 
And happy are we. 


Recitation 
(Before presentation of tree) 
“ Busy were our fingers, 
Stitching day by day, 
Making little presents 
That we give away. 


Little hands were willing, 

For a loving thought, 

Helped to make these presents, 
We to you have brought.” 


Song, “ Wonderful Tree.” 
( Jenks and Walker Page 67) 


Exercise Song for Three .Very Little Girls 
(The little girls to represent dolls) 


Air: “ Buy a Broom” 
We're dear little dollies just come to the city, 
Our trunks are all packed for the merry world, 
We wear our best dresses,’ and don’t they look pretty 
We've had our cheeks painted and had our hair curled.’ 
CHorus 


We'll be gay, we'll be gay, 
When Santa Claus’ reindeer comes prancing this way. 


Here are dolls leaning this way,’ and dolls leaning that way,* 
And dolls slowly turning around and about,* 
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Hailman, Page 20, This should a/ways be sung, 


“cents — yes, thirteen cents.” 


Our arms will twirl this way,* or stretch up in this way,’ 
Our joints will bend quickly,* our toes will turn out. 
CHoRUSs 
Don’t wash off our roses, and don’t bump our noses,"° 
And pray don’t be pulling our dear flaxen curls," 
We're coming, we’re coming, we’re coming, 
We'll take the first train for the playland of girls.— Sel. 
CHoRUSs 
Motions 
Hold up dress daintily. 
Lift a curl. 
Lean to the right. 
Lean to the left. 
Turn round and round stepping to music. 
Stretch out arm and move it in a circle. 
Raise arm high above head. 
Bend making a curtesy. 
Bring f rward right foot, turn it a little to the right, bring 
toes to floor with a slight tap keeping time to music. 
10 Touch nose with forefinger. 
11 Same as (2). 
12 Take a step forward at each ‘‘ We’re coming.” 


CONonrnwnwre 


One Way to Spend Christmas 


ELEANOR Root 


(Scene, a children’s playroom with 'arge rug on floor, pic- 
tures on wall, and paper dolls and books scattered about. A 
low table at one side is set.with toy dishes containing a few 
articles of food, and about it are seated three girls and a boy. 
Ethel, the oldest, pours the tea, Jack sits opposite, and May 
and Jeannett the smallest, on each side.) 


Ethel “Do you take sygar and cream in your tea, May?’”’ 

May “Ifyou please.” (May pours it out and hands it 
to her.) 

“ And you, Jack?” 

Jack “Just cream, please.” 

Ethel (helping Jack.) “Jeannett, I shall give you milk. 
You are not old enough to drink tea yet.” 

Jeannett (pretending to cry) “Oh, please / 
have just a little?” 

Ethel “No (firmly shaking her head.) not till you're 
grown up.” (She gives her a small glass of milk.) 

“May, will you pass the bread and dish out the apple 
sauce, please? ”’ 

Jack “And what shall 7 do?” 

Ethel “Carve the turkey.” (Zhey ail laugh.) 

Jack (leaning back in his chair.) “That makes me 
think of Christmas. What are you going to get — it’s only 
a week now. What are you going to get, May?” (turning to 
her.) 

May “Get? You'd better tell me what you're going to 
give me. I don’t know what I’m going to get — I only 
know what I want!” 

Jeannett “Til tell you what / want —I want a doll as 
big as I am — and I want a bicycle.” 


Mayn’t I 


Jack “Whew! Going to start the doll off on a journey, 
sis?” 
May “Now, Jack, don’t begin to tease. You know you 


promised not to when we invited you to our party.” 

Jack * Yes, but I thought you’d have jam and layer 
cake and — 

Ethel ( reproachfully) “ Jack!” 

Jack “Well, to return to the subject, just tell me what 
you want and I’ll get it for you, provided it don’t go beyond 
the limits of my purse. I’ve got —let me see? just thirteen 
(He spreads out some copper 
cents slowly on the table, and surveys them with his head to 
one side.) 

Ethel (hesitatingly) 
thinking about.”’ 

Jack “Out with it!” 

Ethel “Well, I was just thinking about poor, old Mrs. 
Hicks. Of course, she has enough to eat — her pension 
keeps body and soul together, but what a dreary, lonely day 
Christmas must be to her. No one toremember her or love 
her, or give her a single thing!” 

Jeannett (enthusiastically) “Td give her my bicycle if I 
had one.” 

Ethel (leaning over and kissing her, while Jack and May 


“T'll tell you something I’ve been 

































































just it! 


look at each other and smile) “You little Jeannett. That's 
Ibelieve you know what I mean.” 

Jack (pushing his chair away from the table) 
our presents?” 

Ethel “Yes, but before we get them!” 

May “How?” (doudbtfully.) 

Ethel “Well, just this way. We're all going to get 
presents for each other — we always do—and I just thought 
if we’d take that money and get Mrs. Hicks something,— 
some nice, warm mittens, and some shoes, and a turkey or 
chicken, if the money would hold out, how nice it would 
be!” 

Jack (getting up and turning a somersault) 
it!” 


*‘ Give her 


“T’m in for 


May “And I.” 
Jeannett (clapping her hands) “And I!” 
Jack “Let’s go count our money and set sail imme- 


diately for down town.” 
Ethel 
“ All right!” - 


May 
Jeannett 
(They jump up from the table and pass out, Jack turning 
somersaults all the way.) 


What the Mother Goose Children Want 
for Christmas 


Ra is designed for a class exercise and for one verse to be recited by each 
child) 
L, F. ARMITAGE 


Little Boy Blue would like a new horn 
For his will not make a sound; 

It rusted when he lay so long 

Asleep upon the ground. 


And Jack and Jill want a water-pail, 
For their’s has been used so long 
For carrying water down the hill, 
It is’nt very strong. 


The woman who lived in the wonderful shoe, 
With so many children about, 

Says a nice, new shoe would suit her well, 
For hers is wearing out. 


There’s Mary Quite Contrary — well, 
The things that she longs for most 
Are silver bells and cockle shells, 
For some of hers are lost. 


And Jack Horner wants a large, fresh pie, 
Well stocked with many a plum, 

And hopes to find one every time 

That he puts in his thumb. 


Now what does Little Miss Muffet want? 
Why, a bowl for curds and whey, 

As hers got cracked when the spider came, 
And frightened her away. 


And Simple Simon a penny wants, 
To take with him to the fair, 

“That he may with the pieman trade,— 
He’d like to taste his ware. 


There’s Mother Hubbard, the kind, old soul, 
She would like a nice, big bone 

For that hungry, gifted dog of hers, 
Whom all would like to own. 


Mr. Peter Pumpkin Eater, wants 

A much larger pumpkin shell, 

For since his wife has worn big sleeves, 
She does not fit in well. 


Bo-Peep really needs a shepherd’s crook, 
For when she awoke from sleep 

She forgot totake her crook along 
While searching for her sheep. 


Dr. Foster, who to Gloucester went, 
In that heavy shower of rain, 
Would like a pair of rubber boots 
Before he goes again. 


But the boy who used-to steal the pigs — 
That’s Tom, the Piper’s Son — 

Does not deserve a Christmas gift,— 
He'll surely not get one. 
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And that little Johnny Green, who threw 
The dear pussy in the well, 

Whate’er he wants he will not get 

And so he need not tell. 


An Enigma for the Season 


I am composed of twenty-four letters. 

My 6, 7, 23, 19, 20, 11, is the name of our Great Teacher. 
4 My 8, 9, 6, 18, is the name of a food eaten by the little folks of 

‘hina 

My 1, 2, 5, is what Johnny gives his pony. 

My 3, 24, 13, 8, is what Mary took to school for luncheon. 

My 4, 22, 2, 6, 21. is the fruit her brother likes best. 

My 10, 16, 14, 15, 18, 23, is what Josie wishes she had at her 
house. 

My 12, 18, 17, 12, 2,is the one to whom we should tell our 
secrets. 

My whole is a reminder of God’s greatest gift to all. 


Ans. Happy Christmas-time is here. 
—L. C. E. 


A Santa Claus Girl 


She has helped on the Crossley’s Christmas-tree, 
And carried Aunt Dinah a pound of tea, 

And now she goes with a basket neat 

To Grandma Grumpy’s, on Straggly Street. 


Her nose is pink and her cheeks are blue, 
Jack Frost is pinching her fingers, too ; 
But she dosen’t care for his pranks, because 


She is running errands for Santa Claus. — Sel. 


Christmas Drill 


[This drill may be performed by ten pupils with wreaths. These 
should be made large enough to slip over their heads, Let them be 
made of laurel and red berries, and be tied with red ribbons. ] 

1. Five pupils enter from one side, single file, carrying 
wreath enclosing faces. Five enter from opposite side. 

2. March to back of room, turn, march down center of 
room, holding wreaths above heads ; march up either side of 
stage, meet, face about. 

3. At signal, wreaths are lowered to right side ; to left 
side ; raised to encircle faces ; held high in right hand ; both 
hands ; left hand ; lowered in front. 

4. Separate in two section's, march to back of room; 
wreaths held high over head; held horizontally in front ; 
pass ; march to stage. 

5. Wreaths to right; encircle face ; to left; hang about 
neck ; kneel on one knee. 

6. Wreaths lifted ; to right ; overhead ; left ; around neck. 
Every other pupil rises ; stands behind pupil at his side. 

7. Those standing hold wreaths over the heads of those 
who are still kneeling. 

8. All rise ; fall into line ; march out. 

— Zilla M. Powers 





Baked Snow—Apples 


‘«‘] put my coat and hood and furs and mittens on, to go 


- With my cunning Christmas sled out to see the pretty snow 


I made some little balls, and they looked so white and nice 
I tried how one would taste, but it was just as cold asice ; 
I took some to the kitchen then, because I thought, you see, 
I’d bake them just like apples — they’d be good with cream 
at tea. 
I didn’t say a single word about it to the cook 
When I put them in the oven, but when she gave a look 
She stared and held her hands up and said: ‘For fity’s 
sake ! — 
Who put this water in here and spoiled my ginger cake?’ 
I couldn’t tell. It wasn’t 1. But I would like to know — 
Where did my pretty apple that I was baking, go?” 
— Sydney Dayre. 
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Christmas Star 
Soanc: Tune, “ Lightly Row” 
Christmas star! Christmas star ! 
Shining through the years so far, 

Down to earth, down to earth, 

Telling Christ had birth. 
Christ who came to us to save, 
And His life so freely gave. 

It is He! It is He! 

In thy rays we see 


Christmas star! Christmas star ! 
Emblem of that Christ you are. 
From above, from above, 

Sent to us in love. 

Ring ye merry Christmas bells, 
To the world your Music tells, 
Christ is King! Christ is King! 
This the angels sing. 


Birdies’ Breakfast 


(A Recitation) 


Some little birdies, 
One wintry day, 
Began to wonder, 
And then to say: 
** How about breakfast 
This wintry day?” 


Two little maidens, 
That wintry day, 
Into the garden 
Wended their way, 
Where the snow lay deep, 
That wintry day. 


One, with a broom, 
Swept the snow away; 
One scattered crumbs, 
Then away to play; 
And birdies had breakfast 
That wintry day. 
— Selected 


A Snowball Christmas Tree 


A pretty idea for a Christmas eve festival is a snowball- 
tree, banked with glistening snow-drifts. 

A handsome, symmetrical tree is chosen, and set after the 
conventional Christmas-tree fashion. ‘Then instead of the 
usual decorations,—festoons of popped corn and cran- 
berries, gold, silver and tinsel ornaments,—let the trees be 
filled with sparkling snowballs, if possible so real in shape 
and size as to make it seem that Jack Frost and his sprites 
have been having a genuine snowball frolic. 

The snowballs are really bonbon boxes, covered with 
cotton wool, and are fashioned thus: Cube-shaped paper 
boxes, two and a half inches square are filled with small 
candies, such as are used in dondonnieres. 

Wrap about them white cotton wool which has been 
picked loose until it is as light as newly fallen snow. Make 
the balls round, and tie them rather snugly with fine white 
thread. 

With a darning or crochet needle pull the cotton lightly 
from underneath the string to hide it from sight, also to give 
a fluffy appearance to the ball, then roll it lightly upon a 
clean cardboard over which frost dust (powdered Isinglass) 
has been sprinkled. 

@ Sometimes a hole is cut in the top of the bonbon box, 
and in covering and winding, the cotton is left loose above 
it, so that the children may “ put in a thumb and pull out a 
plum” without disturbing the shape of the pretty snowball. 

When the tree is ready the snowballs are scattered from 
topmost to lowest branches, white thread loop holding them 
in place. Small gifts and pretty, bright-colored scarfs may 
also be hung upon the boughs. 

Snowbanks at least four feet high may be constructed at 
the rear of the tree thus: Place a line of settees or chairs 
to fill the entire width of the platform. Throw over them 
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enough clean, white cotton cloth to cover them well, then 
wrinkle and fashion into the shape of snowbanks. Pin 
lightly plenty of fluffy white cotton wool upon the cloth, 
then sprinkle the whole liberally with powdered isinglass. 

— Sel. 


The Snow Fairies 


(In concert) 


** Where does it come from?” Don’t you know 
About the fairies that make the snow? 
They’ve a wonderful palace up on high, 

In the farthest part of the great blue sky, 
Whenever you see a tiny cloud 

Floating about in the air so proud, 

Be sure it is only a bit of snow, 

Some careless fairy has just let go. 


For the fairies lay a plot with the Sun, 

And that is the way the work is done; 

The frolicsome sunbeams, full of mirth, - 
Are sent on a visit to Mother Earth. 

When the rogues go dancing back again 
They carry the cloudlets in their train ; 

The fairies catch them, and cry, ‘‘ Oh, ho! 
We'll fashion them into the feathery snow.” 


So, with a thousand busy hands 

Wielding a thousand magic wands, 

They take the cloudlets the sunbeams have found, 
And they beat them up and they stir them around. 
Glancing and prancing they dance about, 

And they twist them in, and they twist them out, 
Till, with many an airy, fairy blow, 

They shape the crystals of fleecy snow.— Sel. 


By Zuider Zee 


A. C, SCAMMELL 


‘* Where are you going, Santa?” 
Said Mrs. Claus, said she. 

‘* ’'m going to plant a colony 
Way down by the Zuider Zee.” 


‘¢ And whom will you take with you, 
To the land of the Zuider Zee? ” 

** All the boys and girls who grumble,” 
Said Santa Claus, said he. 


‘+ What will they do for Christmas? 
Oh, what’ll they do?” sobbed she. 

‘« They shall work as fast as pixies, 
Throwing fret seed into the sea.” 


‘If their fret seed is gone before Christmas?” 
‘* Why then, my dear,” smiled he, 
‘* They shall come back with me, on Christmas eve, 
Across the Zuider Zee.” 


‘* Whatever I choose to give them 
Will surely please, you see, 
So we'll have just the jolliest time, 
Around our Christmas tree.” 


Little White Cloud 


It played with the wind. 

It laughed with the sun. 
Said Little White Cloud, 
“ Let’s have some fun.” 


« Suppose you get lost, 

In the sky so blue, 
Then, little White Cloud, 
What would you do?” 


Said little White Cloud, 
*  T] just came out to play, 
My friends are coming soon 
To make a snowy day.”— Se/. 
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The Old Oak Tree’s Christmas 


Pream 


(Arranged from HANS ANDERSEN ) 

Such a grand old oak! ,It had stood there 
for three hundred and sixty-five years. It 
knew a great deal; but there was one thing it 
did not know. 





“Poor little insect!” it would say when the 
shining bugs would hum and flutter about 
its crown. 





Why, “ Poor little insect?” the little summer 
flies would say; “Do you not see how soft 
and warm the air is, and how bright the light 
is! And we are so very happy.” 





“Yes,” the oak tree would answer; “but it 
is only for a day!” 





*But the world will be just as bright and 
beautiful even if we are not here;” and the 
little flies would hum and flutter on till sunset; 
and then tired out from pure happiness they 
would cuddle down at the foot of the oak and 
go sound asleep forever. 





And the sweet violets and anemones,—their 
bright little faces would smile up at the old 
oak, their hearts, too, so full of joy. “It’s 
only for a few days,” the old oak would sigh. 





But the little flowers would say, “ Perhaps; 
but they are such happy days; and if by and 
by if we go to sleep, very likely we shall 
dream them all over again;” then the little 
violet would send its sweetness up to kiss the 
solemn old oak. 





Then there were the little fluttering, singing 
birches. So happy, so joyous, they could not 
keep from singing and dancing the hours 
away. 





~ “It is only for a few years,” the old oak 
would say, “ Now I have dwelt in the forest 
for three hundred years and more.” 





“But our years are so full of joy! so full of 
joy!” the little birches would answer back. 
“Just see the sunlight on our leaves! And 
see our shadows, how beautiful they are across 
the grasses! ” 





At last, one night, it came the old oak’s 
time to sleep. It was Christmas night; and all 
the children in the village were shouting with 
joy and singing their Carols out-across the 
snow. 


The music reached the old oak’s ear. There 
came over his great heart a sense of peace and 
rest. “Peace on Earth! Peace on Earth!” 
the children sang; and the oak leaves fiutter- 
ing softly answered “Peace on earth! Peace 
on Earth!” : 





And there came into the heart of the old 
oak a longing that every other tree and flower 
and insect it had ever known might share this 
peace and rest that was stealing through its 
trunk and branches and even to the brown 
leaves that trembled now for joy. 





“If they were only here!” the happy tree 
said softly, as he went off to sleep. “My dear 
little friends that lived so short a time! ” 





“Here we are!” hummed the tiny insects. 
“Here we are, everyone! humming and sing- 
ing above you as happy as happy can be.” 





* And here are we!” laughed the violets and 
the anemones. “Look down! here we are 
close to your own brave roots, as happy as 
ever we were.” And the violet sent up its 
sweet odor to add its blessing to the dear oak 
tree. 

“And here we are,” fluttered the silver 
birches. “See our leaves! hear our song! O 
such a happy, happy world! ” 


“How beautiful! And I thought you had 
died!” the old oak said. “O no” fluttered 
the birches! “We never die!” laughed the 
violets. 








We only sleep!” hummed the little insects; 
“and here we are, all together again, the joy- 
ous Christmas time! 

“ Peace, peace,” whispered the birches; and 
the children in the village answered, “ Peace, 
peace! Peace on Earth! Good will towards 
men!” 





And the children were happy; the little 
insects, the flowers, the trees were happy, and 
all the world was happy. 





Perhaps this was only a Christmas dream. 
But at.any rate when next the old oak woke 
again, there were the flowers, the insects and 
the birches all around him exactly as they had 
been so many times before. 





The same ones? Well they looked the same, 
were happy the same, and sent the same joy- 
ous greetings to the old oak. 





And never again was the oak known to sigh 
over their short lives; for now he had learned 
that together they should all live on forever. 
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(The names of these objects are printed on page 363 and explanations given.) 


























THE JOHN CHURCH CO, CINCINNATI, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


THE MODEL Music Course. For Public 
Schools. By J. A. Broekhoven and A. J. Gant. 
voort. 


This series of Music Readers claims to be 
based upon the general demand for a more 
natural and gradual course parallel to the 
mental and emotional development of the 
child. The musical terms and phraseology 
have been simplified, to meet the comprehen- 
sion ofthe child. In the general arrangement 
the series provides a Reader for each year of 
primary, intermediate and grammar grades 
beginning with a primer for the second year. 
A manual contains all the material for the 
first grade and additional exercises and ex- 
planations of the whole series. 

The methods employed in this course are 
said by the authors to be entirely new. The 
verses chosen are childlike throughout and 
carefully selected for their poetic, narrative, 
and instructive nature. An effort has also 
been made to correlate music with other 
studies by furnishing in the regular music 
lessons little songs about nature, animals, etc. 

The well-known reputation of this music 
house will entitle the series to careful consid- 
eration. 


8. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 


TWENTY FIVE LETTERS ON ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
By Mary Fisher. 


There is in this little volume of everyday 
easy correspondence, something that reminds 
one of the fresh breezy book on the same sub- 
ject sent out some years since by Abby Sage 
Richardson, and which is yetthe valued hand 
book of many a student of English literature 
in school and home. Twenty-five Letters is a 
real correspondence — somewhat modified, 
naturally — between a pupil and teacher. It 
treats of the eminent writers. The treatment 
is brave and original; not once does one come 
upon the hackneyed expressions too ofter 
passed from one text-book to another. The 
chapter on laws for criticism is agem;a young 
reader could hardly fail to set up for herself a 
standard from these laws so simply written 
and clearly explained which should influence 
the trend of all future reading. 

It is a book par excellence for teachers and 
tor literary clubs; for students old and young 
who are looking for clear help in their begin- 
ning of the study of what good literature 
means. For private study it is invaluable, 
and whoever takes up the book cannot fail to 
feel the refreshing invigoration of its bright- 
ness and freshness. 


THE WERNER CO., NEW YORK AND 
CHICAGO. 


THE First ScHOOL YEAR. For Primary 
Workers. By Katherine Beebe. 


All readers of the Kindergarten Magazine will 
recall the pleasure with which they read from 
month to month the several chapters of “The 
First School Year” from Miss Beebe’s pen. 
It is a satisfaction to have these serial chap- 
ters bound together in a tasteful little book 
which can always be ciose at hand for refer- 
ence and inspiration. They were first written 
to meet the wishes of primary teachers for a 
definite presentation and practical applica- 
tion of Frebel’s principles to everyday work. 
The author has shown two things most 
plainly; that she is at home anywhere when 
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little children are to be trained and developed 
in simple natural ways. A teacher cannot 
open this book in auy part without being 
tempted to read on and on so completely are 
the matter and spirit of it, in full knowledge 
and sympathy with the teacher’s work. Every 
page is suggestive. The contents of the 
eleven chapters are as follows: Plays, Games 
and Songs; Gifts, Occupations and Materials; 


g Science Work; Festiva s and Holidays; Color, 


Form and Number; Trades, Industries, Arts, 
Artisanship; Self-Expression in the School- 
Room ; Literature for School Children ; Concen- 
tration in Plans of Work; Growth in School 
Life; What the Kindergarten does for the 
Children. 

Every primary teacher is recommended to 
buy this book. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, NEW 
YORK CITY. 


THE TEACHING OF HAND-WRITING. By John 
Jackson, F. E.1.8. 


This book appears in response to a demand 
from principles of schools for a text-book on 
the teaching of handwriting to put into the 
hands of their assisiants for everyday use in 
the schoolroom. 

The book advocates the vertical style of pen- 
manship and also ambidexterity in writing. 
“Vertical writing lends itself more readily to 
ambidexterity than does sloping writing and 
there can be no doubt that a clerk who could 
write well with equal faeility with either 
hand, and could rest one side ofthe body while 
the other is working would be little liable to 
writer’s cramp and similar troubles.” 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
By Arnold Tompkins. 


“ A universal law guides and inspires with a 
consciousness of freedom and power.” Upon 
this fundamental truth is based the “ Philoso- 
phy of School Management.” A school is an 
organic process which must be managed and 
for which there must be an underlying law — 
the ‘‘ Law of Unity.” While the law must arise 
from within, yet the law does not get its 
authority from any part, but from the school 
as a whole, taken in its entire circle of 
activity. 

“It is a simple and potent truth that the 
general law of unity of the organism which 
controls the whole complex school system 
reduces itself in last analysis to the unity of 
the pupil’s ideal and real self! This is the 
unity which must never be violated, and 
which the whole system stands pledged to 
maintain. In all questions of school organiza- 
tion and management, this is the court of 
ultimate appeal.” 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 

An Unusually Fine Array Published 

by the Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 

As usual, the Oliver Ditson Company’s new 
music for Christmas services includes a large 
number of compositions which are all that the 
most exacting choir-leader or Sunday.school 
director could desire. Most of these publica- 
tions are issued in the Ditson Octavo Editions 
80 well known for their excellence and cheap- 
ness. They include anthems, carols, hymns, 
services, solos, duets, children’s songs, etc., 
and some of our best American composers 
of sacred music are represented. 

Among the pieces worthy of special note are 
the following :— 

Sones :— ‘Hark, the Hosts of Heaven Are 
Telling,” mezzo-soprano or baritone, W. H. 
Pontius, 50 cents. ‘One Quiet Night,” pub- 
lished intwo keys, for tenor, and for alto or 
baritone, B. Van de Water, 50 cents. 

ANTHEMS :—“ Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,” 
quartette or chorus and tenor solo, P. A. 
Schnecker, l2cents. ‘Every Valley Shall Be 
Exalted.” quartette or chorus, and tenur and 
bass solos,H. P. Danks, 10 cents. “ Bright 
Angels! Ye Heralds,” quartette or chorus, J. 
C. Macy, 12 cents. “Itis the Blessed Christ- 
mas Morn,” soprano solo, violin obligato, 
chorus and organ, J.C. Barilett, 12 cents. 

CaROLs AND HyrMns:— “Christmas Bells 


. 
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Again Are Ringing,” unison carol, A. F. Loud, 
8 cents. “Yule Log Carol,” unison, J. W. 
Treadwell, 5conts. Five Christmas hymns for 
children, by P. A. Schnecker, including: “ Re- 
joice, Rejoice,” ‘‘ Hail! Glorious Morn,” “ Joy 
and Gladness,” “Once in Royal David's City,” 
“As With Gladness New of Old.” Each, 5 cts.; 
complete, 12 cents. 

Another interesting piece is an “Advent 
Service” for quartet or chorus or solo voices, 
by P. A. Schnecker, 50 cents. 

The Ditson Company’s complete catalogu 
of new and recent Christmas music, together 
with a selected list of Christmas cantatas is 
sent free on request. Every choir-singer and 
every director of music in Sunday-schools 
should possess it. OLIVER DITSON COM- 
PANY, 453-463 Washington 8t., Boston. 


“THE ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY opens up 
the dictionary war that may involve the Cen- 
tury the Standard, and the International. 
Beside it, the old dictionaries are but pyg- 
mies.” This opinion was expressed by the 
New York World some months ago, in the 
course of a lengthy review, in which the 
superior merits of this reference work was 
clearly pointed out. 

This new work is at once a dictionary and 
an encyclopedia. It has all the utility of a 
superior “ unabridged,” and all the practical 
usefulness of a twenty-five-volume encyclo- 
pedia without its diffuseness. Not only does 
it spel], pronounce, and define all the words 
in the English vocabulary, including the many 
thousands that have been added to our 
language during the past decade, but it treats 
some 50,000 subjects encyclopswdically — about 
twice as many as are covered by the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 

Less than a year ago the editors and printers 
were laboring day and night to put the finish- 
ing touches on this superb work, bringing it up 
in every detail to the month of February, 1895 
To-day it is recognized as an authority every- 
where, and has been adopted as a standard in 
the public schools of St. Louis, and many 
other cities and towns. In fact we are in- 
formed more than 50,000 sets have found their 
way into public and private libraries, schools, 
and homes during the past twelve months. 
Such splendid and speedy results could have 
proceeded from nothing short of superlative 
excellence. 

Not the least important feature of this ‘‘ dic- 
tionary war,” however, is the fact that the 
Syndicate Publishing Company is just now 
offering this grand dictionary and encyclopsr- 
dia of knowledge at wonderfully low prices 
and on almost ridiculously easy terms, as will 
appear from their announcement in this 
issue Certainly no better investment of 
Library funds could be made, for teachers will 
find the work not only invaluable in their 
homes, but of practical utility in every school- 
room in the land. 


—The average pocket dictionary contains 
about 25,000 words, and perhaps gives a few of 
the diacritical marks, and a few pages of mis- 
cellaneous matter. 

This being the general conception of this 
class of books it is somewhat difficult to 
awaken the public mind, to the fact, even in 
these days of rapid progress, that something 
better has been produced, but such is the 
case. We now haves book of suitable size for 
the vest-pocket or the writing desk, that con. 
tains nearly 46,000 words, with full pronuncia- 
tion and showing all the technicalities of the 
language; and this selfsame little book covers 
completiely four other lines of classified 
matter, including parliamentary law, and 
nearly everything necessary for daily refer- 
ence. This is made possible by several very 
ingenious, though simple methods of condens- 
ing without abridging the matter to be ad- 
mitted. This book, the New Webster Diction- 
ary and Complete Vest-Pocket Library, noticed 
elsewhere in this paper, has the unqualified 
endorsement of leading educators, and we 
heartily commend it to all our readers. We 
deem it a very convenient, inexpensive and 
useful book. It comes very neatly bound in 
leather, gilt edges and indexed for 50 cents, in 
cloth 25 cents. Address the publisher, E. E. 
MILEs, South Lancaster, Mass. 
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nervous system. 
Prof. Perey’s Formula. 





Formula on each label. 


Sold by druggists, or sent by mail ($1.00.) 





Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


The best remedy known for colds in the head and sore throat. By 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is not a medicine, but an essential food for the nourishment of the tired brain and 
It is extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ, according to 


Prepared only by F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th 8St., New York. 





Vitalized Phosphites is endorsed and prescribed by leading 


physicians, because it seldom fails to restore strength and vigor to the nervous, 
weak, over-worked, or brain-wearied. 
morphine or injurious drug. 


It retards old age. It contains no 


Send for descriptive pamphlet — free. 
KGly ( 0. 


None genuine without signature 


mail, price, 50 cents. 
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Drawing in 
Primary Grades, 


Elementary Drawing Simplified. 


Complete. 400 Illus. Cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 


By D. R. AUGSBURG. 


We confidently recommend this work as 
resenting the only satisfactory system for 
teresting the little ones in the drawin 


“SAMANTHA IN EUROPE,” 


A NEW BOOK BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 
Agents Wanted Ove 109 Illustrations Agents Wanted 


y De Grimm. 
She that is Josiah aihote Wife Has Been to Europe. Josiah 








Men ts yeas al and Boron ¢. De Grimm, the famous artist and cortentartet, followed 
' oct ireland France, 


Scotland, Wales; also to 

—y hs we have now in press Samantha’s 
of all her books, telling the ** strange and oksirfal” 
= adventures in st cities, ro out- 
laces. They also visi the Duke of em, ulaite, and 
met at the World’s Fair in Chicago. Baron De Grimm 5 =e 

over 100 illustrations of the events of the trip, ot which will appear in 
book. ht - iwepsene i jaterest: soa Pel & of weep aff “before. humor 


wok r 
er To are eage 








Boston. New York, Chicago. 





copien will eet 
lesson. They are “ doing something ” whic yr combined. ore than ": esd a wets ofl Samat Hn —4 
they can compreh nd — out 709 seer s larae ow was this announcement means—a 
“I made Jonah a han’some dresm m Octave. | oth ¥ Romane Ho! for the Holidaye 
en 
Educational Publishing Co., fr he hg hay “Tous, or ng J had Oe AT use aa * Write for terms and territory At Once. 


areas unk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and wom- 
en, the nervous, weak and de- 
bilitated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: *‘ I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by All Druggists. 
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History in Primary Grades. 





Stories of Colonial Children. 


By MARA L. PRATT, 
Author of ‘‘ American History Stories,” Eto. 


In writing this little book, Dr. Mara L. Pratt has struck the 
happiest vein. This book reads almost like fiction, so ingenious 
has the author proved herself, in making the whole Colonial 
History of New England revolve around little Peregrene White 
and Oceanus Hopkins—the colonial babies —born upon the 
Mayflower, and the other little children who had their part in 
those early hardships. Every story has a child for its hero; it is 
the child's part in the wars and Indian troubles that is portrayed; 
it is the children in the churches that are described; the children 
at the first Thanksgiving ; the children in the quaint costumes and 
customs of the colonial times throughout the book. It is, in fact, 
the colonia! child’s own book; and we predict for it greater pop- 
ularity among the little folks than even the author’s ‘‘ American 
History Stories” have had. 


Illus. Boards. 40 cents. 
Rducational Publishing Company, 60 Bromfeld St., Boston, 


68 Fifth Av., N.Y. 211 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
300 Post St., San Francisco. 
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Number Problems 
(To be cut and mounted) 


7 boys can wear how many shoes? 

How many 2-cent pieces in 14 cents? 

If one dress costs $7, what will 2 dresses cost? 

In 14 days how many weeks? 

From 14 cents take g cents. How many cents are left? 

If-you can buy 1 peach fgr 2 cents, what will 7 peaches 
‘cost? 

Mary has 4 three-cent pieces and a 2-cent piece. 
much money has she? 

There were 14 children in a class; 9 were girls. 
many were boys? 


How 
How 





If it takes 7 yards of cloth for one dress, how many 
dresses can be made from 14 yards? 
Mrs. Smith had $14 and spent $8 for a dress. How many 
dollars are left? 
Add 7 6 5 
ae Sa Be toe 


14 12 13. 9 14 14 14 14 13 12 
es RE TR ee SR ne es Oe, AF 
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13+ 1 10+ 4 8 + 6 


14 — 13 Problem 14 — 10 7X 2 Gk 
12+ 2 9+ 5 6X2 


Write twenty in two ways. 
Write twenty-one in letters. 
XXII.= ? XXHL=? 

6 + I XIV. — 6 

: XII. — V. 

¥ Of 12 (Problem) 
i of 10 (Problem) 
14 — 6 

9+5 


Mary bought one pencil for 5 cents and another for ro 
cents. What did both cost? 

A lady bought a table for $15 and sold it for $1o. 
much did she lose? 

How many months are 1 year and 3 months? 

Three tables cost $15. What is the cost of one table? 

Mary spent 6 cents for candy, 8 cents for oranges, and 1 
cent for gum. What did she spend? 

A farmer bought a cow for $15. He paid one 10-dollar 
bill and one 2-dollar bill. How much did he still owe? 

If 1 lemon costs 3 cents, what will 5 lemons cost? 


13 ~6 
1X 14 
14> 14 





3X 442 
1z2— 6+8 
14— 10+ 3 
3K 2—6 
8X 1—6 
rT A—s3 
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How 





Helen had 14 nuts; she ate 7 ; her aunt gave her 4 more. 
How many had she then? 

If 1 lemon costs 2 cents, what will 7 lemons cost? 
6 lemons? 

How many legs have 3 tables? (Picture.) 

Walter had 12 cents ; he spent 4 of it for candy. 
much did he spend? How much did he have left? 

12 cents will buy how many 2-cent stamps? 

How many pencils at 4 cents each can be bought for 
12 cents? 

Nellie had 6 cents and Mary had 8 cents ; how many had 
both? 


How 





What three pieces of money make 15 cents? 

How many 3-cent pieces in 15 cents? 

How many half-dimes in fifteen cents? 

How many cents in a dime and a nickel? 

How many threes in fifteen? 

How many fives in fifteen? 

Make 15 straight marks, and cut off 9 of them; how 
many are left? 

Make 3 rows of marks, with 5 marks in each row; how 
many marks ? 

Make 5 rows of dots, with three in each row; how many 
dots? 


Three times five marks are how many marks ? 

Five times three dots are how many dots? Picture.) 

A foot and how many inches make 15 inches? 

Mary has 15 cents in nickels ; how many nickels has she ? 

How many pencils at 3 cents apiece can I buy for 15 
cents? 

If one star has 5 points, how many points have 3 stars? 
( Picture.) 

Mary has a pair of gloves; her sister has 5 pair. 
How many gloves have both? 


How 





At $5 each, what will } dozen tables cost? 

Maud has g dolls and Lucy has half a dozen. 
have how many dolls in all? 

James picked 15 quarts of berries and sold 8 quarts. How 
many quarts had he left? 

A boy had 15 apples. He gave away } of them, and 
then lost 2. How many apples had he left? 

8 pints and 7 pints less 6 pints = ? 

How many petals have 3 single roses? 

If your sister is 5 years old and you are three times as 
old, how old are you? 

James had 15 hens, and sold } of them; how many hens 
were sold? How many hens left? 


They 





If one dozen eggs cost 12 cents, how many eggs can I 
buy for 15 cents? 
Five cents, four cents, and six cents are how many cents? 


4 of 10 (Problem) 
1 of 13 (Problem) 
3X4 
5 x 3 (Problem) 
15+ 5 
14-7 
10 — 2 (Problem) 
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16— I 

1X 16 

16— 8 

16. “2 

4X 4 (Problem) 
16> 4 

2x 8 
16 — 2 (Problem) 
8 X 2 (Problem) 


‘15+ 1 

16 — 15 (Problem) 
16— I 

14 + 2 (Problem) 
16 — 14 

2+ 13 

13 + 3 (Problem) 
13 — 13 

12+ 4 


% of 16 

} of 16 

ber 15 

$ of 15 
1m + 5 (Problem} 
10 + 6 
16 — 9 (Problem) 
16—o 


4+ 12 





Count to 16 by 2’s; by 4’s. 

What four equal numbers in sixteen ? 

Fold a square paper into 16 small squares. 
rows? How many squares in each row? 

Four 4’s are how many? 

There are 16 children in a class; 7 are girls; how many 
boys? 

Jane bought 10 books. 
has she now? 

Cut four pies into quarters. How many pieces? ( Picture.) 

What will 2 pounds of sugar.cost at 8 cents a pound? 

If I give you j of 16 cards how many will you have? 


How many 


She had 6 before. How many 





Write in two ways sixteen, twenty, thirty-five. 
Add 3, 5, 4, 3, 1- Add 2, 3, 4, 3, 2, 2. 
XSite 2 SAA Je ? Ls? 
Count from 1 to 15 and back, by twos. 


3X4 ? = 36 
5x ?+1=>16 


16—?=4 
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